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LITERATUR. 
A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 


Armm—* The Little House under the Hill.” . 


Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 

Bent o’er the fire her blind grandmother, sitting, 

Is croaning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting— 

“ Bileen, achora, I hear some one tapping.” — a ye 

“Tis the Ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping. 

“ Bileen, I surely hear somebody sighing.”— » iit 

“Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dying.’ 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, _ Pred 2 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot’s stirring ; 
Sprightly, and lightly,and airily ringing, = 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 





“ What’s that noise that I hear at the window, I wonder?”’— 
«Tis the little birds chirping the holly-bush under.” 
“What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on, 
And singing all wrong that old song of ‘The Coolun?’”— 
There’s a form at the casement--the form of her true love— 
And he whispers, with face bent, “ I’m waiting, for you, love ; 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly, 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon’s shining brightly.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, vay 
Swings the wheel, spias the reel, while the foot’s stirring ; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 


The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers, 

Steals up from the seat—longs to go, and yet lingers ; 

A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grandmother, 

Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 

Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 

Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 

Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 

The maid steps—then leaps to the arms of ‘her lover. 

Slower—-and slower—and slower the wheel swings ; * 
Lower—and lower—and lower the reel rings ; 
Ere the reel and the wheel stopped their ringing and moving, 
Through the grove the young lovers by moonlight are roving. 
(The idea of this song is evidently taken from Beranger’s ‘‘ La Mére Aveugle.”) 
—_—_—_—O——— - 
A STORY OF SWEDEN. 

Christina of Sweden, only child and successor to Gustavus Adolphus, 
the Lion of the North, and right arm as he was called, of the Protestant 
Faith, ascended the throne of her ancestors at a very early age. She was 
a woman of considerable talents, but more remarkable for energy of cha- 
racter, and an indomitable will; qualities which she inherited from her 
father, and which her position, as the uncontrolled head of an almost ab- 
solute monarchy, nursed into more than masculine strength. Her wilful- 
ness always displayed itself in a rash, though sometimes in a generous 
way ; and in ome of her fits of the latter kind, ere she had advanced far in 
life, she formally resigned her crown, for the good, as she imagined, of her 
people. The sacrifice was soon repented of, but too late for retrieval, and 
she spent her latter days in retirement. It was this extraordinary wo- 
man’s leading wish. when on the throne, to be compared to Elizabeth of 
England, and she imitated that princess even in her coldhearted and un- 
worthy coquetries. Hereby hangs the tale we have now to tell. 

The young queen of Sweden gave a magnificent féte or masquerade in 
her palace at Stockholm. This féte had a peculiar character, and one 
which doubled its splendour and attractions, while exhibiting, at the same 
time, the ruling foible of the heroine of the north. Christina wished, for 
one night, to have the pleasure of openly and expressly bearing the cha- 
racter of the English princess, and to resuscitate around her all that was 
brilliant and distinguished at the court of her model. for this purpose 
she had given orders that her own courtiers should assume for the time 
the characters of the various men of note in Elizabeth’s reign, and, 
in particular cases, she conferred on individuals the honour of assigning 
to them the parts they were to This was rather a delicate point, it 
must be remembered ; for such Parts as those of Essex and Leicester had 
a significance attached to them which could not escape remark. Any old 
statesman might play Burleigh, as easily as is done in Mr. Puff’s famous 
drama; but no common man durst assume the character of either of the 
two noblemen before mentioned. A modest aspirant for royal favour, 
however, might venture on the garb of a Raleigh, and more than one 
young courtier did appear in the guise of Sir Walter on this brilliant 
evening. The Swedish queen was delighted with the result of hor pro- 
ject. A strict etiquette had been established for the regulation of costume, 
and in order to give a better rule of guidance in this particular, Christina 
had been at the pains to send for portraits of all the principal personages 
to be represented. Thus the verisimilitude of the scene was perfect. 

Among the individuals who attracted most interest on this occasion, 
by their appearance and manners, were a young cavalier and an elegant 
woman, who kept much beside one another during the evening. They 
were both distinguished for the high-bred ease and grace of their 
movements, and this circumstance alone, independently of the lan- 
guage in which they spoke to each other, might have served to mark 
them as foreigners. They were both, indeed, from France, They seemed 
to be on the most confidential terms; but there was one notable point of 
discrepancy apparent between them. The lady seemed willing and even 
desirous to show herself openly in the crowd, whereas her companion evi- 
deatly sought to keep himself as much as possible out of the common eye, 
and, in particular, to avoid the notice of the queen, as she moved from 
place to place in the splendid assembly. Ultimately, the young cavalier 
appeared to succeed in bending his companion to his wishes on this sub- 
ject, and the pair retired to the recess of one of the lofty windows, where 
they commenced an animated conversation, though in low tones. Young 
and light-hearted, and possessing the spirited temperament of their com- 
mon country, with a full share of its turn for raillery, they scanned from 
their secluded nook the whole of the vast assembly, and subjected every 
one who caught their eyes to a witty but good-humoured review. 

“ Ah,” said the lady, “ look at that \ittle Leicester ; what think you of 
him ?”’ 

“ Poor fellow! he does not see that the queen wished to made a carica- 
ture of him, by putting him into such a garb!” said the gentleman in re- 
turn. 

“ Lord Burleigh’s representative,” continued the lady, “has got the 
wig at least—but nothing more.” 

“ And see,”’ rejoined her companion, “ how Sir Christopher Hatton 
bears himself? The English cavalier, it is said, could dance well, but his 
personator is pleased to make himself a walking-minuet.” 





In such a style did the cavalier and the lady chat for one another’s 
amusement in the window recess. At last, the lady with an appearance 
of nonchalance, but with a tone of voice that betrayed some deeper in- 
terest in the matter, said to her companion: “ Apropos—the queen her- 
self—how do you like her?” , 

“ The queen!” replied the cavalier in a low voice, casting around him 
a troubled glance. 

“ Yes,” continued the lady ; “ do you think she resembles Elizabeth of 
England ?”’ 

“ Between us——just as much as Madame Laura resembles Maria The- 
resa of France!’ was the youth’s answer. 

As the last words left his lips, he grew deadly pale. His companion 
alone seemed to enjoy the remark. ‘“ Admirable?” cried she, and signa- 
lised her sense of the joke which was conveyed to her by the words, by a 
hearty laugh. 

But her mirth received a sudden check, as her eye fell on the personage 
who now stood in front of her and her companion. 

““ Who is this Madame Laura? said the Queen Christina, for it was she 
herself who now appeared before the cavalier and the lady, having over- 
heard all thathad passed. 

At this question the cavalier, previously much agitated, was compelled 
to lean on the window. But he recovered himself sufficiently to reply, 
though with an altered and faltering voice, to the queen’s interrogatory: 
“* Madame Laura, please your majesty, isa Parisian lady, who has the 
honour to resemble the Queen of France—both in dignity of manners and 
beauty. 

Christina looked on the speaker with an air of doubt and indecision. 
“* Count d’Harcourt,”’ said she after a pause, biting her lips at the same 
time, “ this is a trait of Freneh gallantry for which the queen of Sweden 
may thank you at some future period.” 

Nodding slightly and haughbtily to the count’s fair companion, Christina 
then turned away, and with majestic step moved to the spot where a band 
of courtiers were at the card-table. Meanwhile the whisper passed from 
tongue to tongue: “ the queen has spoken particularly to the young 
Frenchman ; his fortune is made.” 

The object of their remarks, on the other hand, was at that moment 
muttering to himself: “ I am ruined—lost!’’ And taking leave of his for- 
mer companion, almost without a word on either side, the Count d’Har- 
court left the assembly. 

Christina, after speaking as has been related, went directly to the am- 
bassador of France, whom she drew aside from the crowd. “ I have a fa- 





vour to ask of your excellency,’’ said she, “ under the seal of secrecy.” 

“ Your majesty has but to speak,” said the diplomatist gravely, “ and 
I shall be proud to obey you to the utmost of my power.” 

“ T assure you,’’ returned the queen, “ your power will not be severely 
taxed at present. It is but a trifle—a bagatelle—that I am interested about 
just now; but I think you are the only person who can gratify my wish. 
I desire but to know who and what a certain Parisian lady is, who bears 
the name of Madame Laura ?”’ 

“‘ Madame Laura—Madame Laura!’ rejoined the ambassador, turning 
his eyes on the ground. 

“Yes, Madame Laura,” said the queen impatiently ; ‘ does your excel- 
lency know her ?”’ 

‘** Upon the diplomatist avouching that he never in his life had heard of 
such a lady, Christina tapped the ground restlessly with her foot, and ap- 
peared annoyed. ‘ Then your excellency,” said she at length, with an 
imperious voice, “ will have the goodness to favour me by finding out the 
lady. Let an express set out for Paris this night, and return without a 
moment’s delay with full details respecting the position and charaeter of 
this Madame Laura.” 

The ambassador bowed respectfully, and retired to give immediate 
orders to a courier to proceed on this extraordinary mission. 

It has been said that the queen of Sweden imitated, or at least resem- 
bled, Elizabeth in her fashion of coquetting with some favoured noble of 
her court. The personage on whom, at the date of our story, the favour 
of Christina seemed to have fallen, was that young Frenchman, who, 
exiled for political reasons from his own country, had come to Sweden in 
the hope of obtaining military service. The queen received him with pe- 
culiar marks of distinction, gave him a commission it her life-guards, and 
conducted herself towards him, altogether, in such a manner as would 
have given even a very modest man reason to believe himself an object of 
marked regard. Toa young man of twenty-five, bold and ambitious, such 
a conviction was likely to be flattering and seductive. We cannot say 
that it was not so in the case of Count d’Harcourt, but whatever might 
be his dreams of ambition, his affections had lighted on another object 
than the sovereign of Sweden. This was the Baroness Helena of Stein- 
berg, a young and beautiful countrywoman of his own, and the widow of 
a deceased Swedish noble. The baroness returned D’Harcourt’s passion 
warmly, and the jealous eye of love soon advised her of the potent rival 
with whom she had to combat for his affection. On the occasion of the 
masked-ball, Christina had herself deigned to suggest the character of 
Essex to the young Count D’Harcourt. The baroness, when informed of 
the circumstance, saw its full significance, and was bold enough to venture 
on answering the hint of the queen by a covert allusion of the same prac- 
tical kind. Finding a portrait of Lady Sydney, widow of Sir Philip, 
whom Essex had privately made his countess, the baroness had assumed 
the character of that lady at the risk of giving offence. Hence the unwil- 
lingness of D’Harcourt to attract attention at the masquerade, the 
baroness being then his companion. Well would it have been for the 
young noble had he been equally cautious with regard to his speech! But, 
in reality. the costume of Christina, which had called from him the mys- 
terious remark about Madame Laura, was somewhat ridiculous. The 
numberless frills of Elizabeth’s usual dress, with all its other stiff and 
stately points, were very much out of place on the restless, careless, and 
petulent queen of Sweden. Perhaps she was partly suspicious of this on 
reflection, and the more galling was the idea of being an object of 
oo ga to the man she favoured, and, above all, to her rival in his re- 
gard. 

The impatient queen received an answer from Paris in eight days, so 
actively did the courier fulfil the orders given. ‘ Madame Laura,” said 
the document which he brought, “isa court-lady wito has become mad. 
Her mania consists in a belief that she is queen of France, and in her en- 
deavouring to rival the real sovereign, Maria Theresa, in all her dresses 
and decorations. The poor woman passes her life in this sole occupation. 
The queen never assumes a habit, which is not seen immediately afterwards 
on Madame Laura. As she is as inoffensive as ridiculous, nobody meddles 
with her, and she is everywhere known in Paris by the name of the 
queen’s caricature.” This dispatch had additional details of the same 
kind, and concluded by exhibiting a portraiture of poor Madame Laura, 
dressed as Maria Theresa, and looking inexpressibly ridiculous. 

The rage of the queen of Sweden knew no bounds. She had conceived 
that there was some little point about D’Harcourt’s comparison somewhat 
unfavourable, but to find that she had been compared altogether to a vain 
and ridiculous madwoman—she, the heroine and pride of the north--she, 
who had almost allowed the author of this gross insult to know that she 
loved him—she, to be an object of contempt to this strange youth and his 











—— ee 
thought was torturing to the heart of the proud and wilful sprincess, 
‘‘ Wretches !” she exclaimed, “ this is the comparison you would bave had 
me to a a a Bs 
Filled such emotions, the queen again chanced to look at the d 
tailed account of Madame Laura. “Innocent’as the madness of the lady 
" She 





really is,” said one part of the paper, “ is an austere sovereign 

by no means inclined to admit clemen ong the royal virtues. 
speaks ever of executing justice.” The passage tallied with the state of 
the queen’s mind. “ Yes,” cried she, “if I am ridiculous, like her, I will 
be similar to her in all things.” Then she set herself to discover a fit 
chastisement for D’Harcourt. None appeared to her sufficiently heavy, 
sharp, or sudden. In this temper passed the day on which she received 
this galling document from Paris. 

Sleep, or the calm of night, brought a change over her feelings. She 
arose with an altesed mind from her couch, and in place of an order for 
his confinement in a dungeon, she sent to D’Harcourt, on that morning, 
the brevet of the additional rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

The count, who had been preparing himself for leaving Stockholm, was 
surprised and confounded on receiving this intelligence. He was the more 
so, as he had not the least doubt but that the queen must have discovered 
the secret of his allusion to Madame Laura from some of the French- 
men about the court. The conduct of Christina thus appeared to him 
in a most magnanimous light, and a light very dangerous to his fidelity to 
the Baroness de Steinberg. Still more was this the case when, after the 
lapse of but a few months, he was raised to the rank of colonel, and, 
subsequently, on the occasion of his performance of a gallant action, wag 
honoured with the rank of general, and the key of chamberlain of the 
household. He was induced also to become a naturalised Swede, asa 
step to future greatness. k 

All eyes were now turned upon the rising young Frenchman, and it 
was moa that the partnership, if not a higher honour, was within his 
grasp. He was ina trying position. He was charmed with the queen’s 
generosity of heart, and believed that she must love him, though nothing 
but her kindly actions, and, it may be her looks, had indicated it hitherto ; 
and he had never dared to enter such a subject. Indeed, dazzled as he 
was by the prospect of personal favour from a young, powerful, and not 
unlovely princess, D’Harcourt still felt his heart to be with the Baroness 
de Steinberg. His fidelity to the latter and his ambition, came at length 
to a direct triai—a struggle of superiority. The Baroness de Steinberg 
had seen, with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure, the elevation of her: 
lover, but the sense of pafh predominated. She saw that ambition was 
estranging him from her, One day, accordingly, she wrote to him, an- 
nouncing her intention to leave Stockholm that evening ; but plainly in- 
dicating, that if he yet loved her enough to retain her, she would not go, 
At the same moment, almost, the count received a letter from the queen, 
desiring his immediate presence at a private consultation with her coun- 
cil. This was equivalent to an announcement of a new honour awaiting 
him. The count was deeply agitated by this dilemma. but ambition or 
what he would fain have called duty, gained the day. He neglected the 
invitation of the baroness, and went to the palace, seals and portfolios 
dancing before his mind’s eye by the way. 

The queen was seated in council when he was announced. All smiled 
upon the favourite ; but Christina signified her wish for the whole to re- 
tire, and D’Harcourt was left alone with her. She was pale, and he was 
also agitated. It seemed to him as if the moment was come when a crown 
was to fall on his head. After a pause, the queen lifted a portfolio, stamp- 
ed with her royal arms, the symbol of supreme if not royal power, and 
holding it out, said ; “‘ Do you desire to see it?” 

The smile of the queen made the intoxicated young noble interpet this 
into: ‘ Do you love me ?” and he fell on his knees, exclaiming in answer : 
“ Yes, I love you as much as I reverence and admire you!” 

He continued in this strain for a short time, when the queen interrupted 
him--and what an interruption! “Enough!” cried she in a tone that 
froze the blood in the count’s heart—a tone resembling that of a player 
who casts aside a mask he was worn for atime. The dismayed count 
would have risen, but she imperiously signed to him to remain, “ At 
length,” continued she, in a tone of concentrated bitterness—“ at len 
I see you there—and the hour of my revenge is come!” D’Harcourt 
back, with his head upon a fauteui/, dumb and motionless. “ Yes,’’ re- 
sumed Christina, “I knew that you Joved me, but I wished to hear you 
declare it, as I can now say, as a woman, what I might long since have 
said as a queen, that I—scorn and despise you !” 

A groan was all the reply of the deceived and unfortunate count. 

“ Yes, I have raised you,” continued the queen, “ only for the enjoy- 
ment of thishour. Elizabeth raised the Earl of Essex step by step to 
place and honour. So have I done by you. But there is a further ste 
If I cannot be Elizabeth, as Madame Laura, whom I resemble so much, 
and who is equally cruel as mad, I may fairly finish the similitude. You re- 
member the end of Essex ?”’ 

“Death!” exclaimed the agitated count involuntarily, 

“ Yes, death on the scaffold,” said the queen. “I have taken care to 
aaturalise you in Sweden, and you are at my discretion. But I will con- 
clude this affair in a matiner more worthy of Madame Laura, and conse- 
quently of me,” added Christina bittery. As she spoke, she summoned 
the counsellors to re-enter. “This man,” said she to them, “is insane. 





Let him be conveyed to the madhouse !” 





Dumb with horror, the Count d’Harcourt was taken from the royal 
presence. 

Insanity really attacked the unhappy man. But from the tenderness of 
one woman he found a partial remedy for the cruelty of another. On 
hearing of his doom, which was mitigated in time, the Baroness de Stein- 
berg, forgetful of all her wrongs, flew back to Stockholm. Her future 
days were dedicated to the solacement of the broken-spirited Count 


d’Harcourt. 
~~ 


THE HOP-GARDEN; OR, A KENTISH ACADEMUS. 


A FANTASIA, 

Begone, ye philosophers !—satirists, avaunt! I declare at the outset of 
this sketch, or tale (or whatever else, by the interwoven blessings of Mo- 
mus and Minerva, this article may chance to turn out), that you and yours 
shall have nothing to do with it. You shall not even read it, if, by fair 
warning, you can be kept off the premises. Let me assure you that there 
is nothing here that will conduce to your self-glorification. There is not 
a word of praise for cither party. The fact is, 1 am tired to death of you 
both. You Messieurs les Philosophers, with your absurd doubt and 
equally absurd confidence—to say nothing of the “ horrid impudence,” as 
Montaigne calls it. with which you pelt one another with arguments— 
have fairly worn out my patience : unfairly, I should have said. You, ye 

satirists! ye Arabs of literature! whose hand is against every man—who 

are no respecters of persons ; ye professors of the art of offence! whose 

excellence is in the use of missile weapons, from the finely-tempered jereed 

down to the merely disgusting rotten egg ; ye chevaliers errant, but most 

anti-chivalresque, ye have become a sad weariness to my flesh! May I 

never hear another fine stroke of wit--may I never enjoy a hearty laugh 

again—-if I do not believe that you are the worst company in the world to 





Lady Sydney, the woman for whom he seemed to reject herself—such a 


live, move, and have one’s being in. Dogberry’stediousness is as nothing 





— THe Aloion, — 
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compared with that of asociety that does nothing but joke, and satirise 
and labour to be keen and brilliant. For my own part, gentle 
reader, I bate a man or a woman whose conversation is all points ; like 
hedgehogs or porcupines, they are very curious to look at, but who would 
ever think of taking them to one’s bosom to pet? 

As the pseudo-philosophers and professors of sarcasm have now turned 
away in contempt, let me invite the reader to accompany me to a pleasant 
place. Before we set off, though, allow me to explain to you that I have 
a great love in my heart for philosophers, humorists, and wits. It is only 
those who “imitate” them so ‘ abominably” that I have been addressing 
above ; knowing perfectly well that they would assume the titles to which 
they have no claim, and listen, accordingly, to what was meant for them- 
selves. There is a great difference between the real men and their imitators 
—as great as that between the true and false Florimel. The right sort of 

hilosophers never invite you to a feast consisting of bare bones and chaff. 
The right sort of wits and satirists never think of gratifying a re- 
fined taste or a | stomach with adinner composed solely of cayenne 
and Chili-vinegar, with an olive or two by way of dessert. 

Now, gentle reader, give me thine hand, and let me lead thee into a 
garden. Perhaps you know a great deal about gardens. You have been 
to Chiswick often—to the Botanical Gardens in the Regent’s Park, to Kew 
and Kensington, to Chatsworth, to Versailles, and to the Tuileries—to 
the gardens of the Escurial and of the Alhambra—to those classic gardens 
of the Ausonian land, and to those beloved of the people and the princes 
in Germany? Have you been so far as Russia to see the emperor’s gar- 
dens there? Have you been to Stamboul? and can you—Giaour as you 
are, man as you may be—can you boast of having seen the gardens of the 
Seraglio? Farther east still—do you know anything of “the gardens of 
Gul in their bloom,” beyond the poet’s report that they are “sweet’’? 
Have you questioned any intelligent Persian, of the working classes, as to 
the amount of human labour required to produce an ounce of that far- 
famed attar? Have you res taken part in an oriental Feast of Roses? 
or even only assisted, d Ja Francaise, by looking on such an affair? If 
you answer most of these questions in the affirmative—if you are a fashion- 
able Britgn, or a wandering cosmopolitan—I feel almost ashamed of in- 
viting you into a place so completely rustic and homely as the one I have 
in view. Here are no rare flowers of resplendent hues, various as the 
rainbow—no terraced lawns and pleached alleys—no ornamental fountains 
and neatly rolled gravel walks; nothing which a Sir William Temple or 
aJShenstone would desire, to “decorate repose.” Yet fain would I have 
your company, gentle reader, though you be a lion at the Travellers’ Club, 
or enthroned high among the “ princes, potentates, powers,” of Almacks’ 
—those male, these feminine. Yes, though you belong to the créme de la 
créme of the sky-blue heaven of aristocratic society—which, unlike its 
godfather, the firmament on high, is not spacious, but extremely narrow ; 
and instead of bending over all, with graceful amplitude, keeps its sta 
glories packed together in the smallest orbital space, and covers them wit 
mysterious clouds from the familiar gaze of any lowly wight: though you 
have put an equatorial belt about the earth, and have sailed, “from 
Indus to the Pole.” and know all that is to be seen between China and 
Peru ; be you the Ming | quintessence of fashion, or the most accomplished 
vagabond within the four seas, I would, nevertheless, have your company. 
—aAh! I bethink me. There is no name by aid of which I can draw you 
on with me.—Lady Lofty! Mr. Peregrine! do you not know the name of 
Bass ? It has been whispered to me that, in your ladyship’s serene and 
elevated circles, pale ale is deemed a beverage not unworthy of goddesses ; 
that it sometimes even takes precedence of Champagne and Lafitte up 
there. Of the devotion of Mr. Peregrine and his brothers to the creamy 
amber flood, are we not certified in the books of the travellers of Great 
Britain, whose name is Legion? At the top of the Great Pyramid, and at 
the lowest depth of Schemnitz—in the vineyards of France, and in the 
Desert of Sahara—at the sources of the Nile, and the mouths of the Ganges 
—at the diggings of Australia, and the other diggings at Ninevah—at the 
North Cape, in the face of the midnight sun, and at Cape Horn, in the 
bape of the terrible icebergs—in London and in Pekin—the bold 
Briton quaffs the benignant Bass. All mankind imitate him, when they 
can—Turks, Tartars, Affghans, Hindoos, Burmese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Esquimaux, Arabs, ptians, Caffres, Moors, Algerines ; beyond the At- 
lantic wave, Yankees, Blue Noses, Mexicans, and the Lost Tribes, Peru- 
vians, Chilians, Brazilians, and the dwellers in Patagonia—all declare, by 
ge and example, that since the cunning infant Bacchus discovered the 
uge of the grape, there has been no invention so universally delectable as 
this of the Alton brewer. Come, then, and see the place whence the im- 
mortal Bass procures his bitter. 

For you who are not too fine to enjoy rusticity—not too blazé for simple 

leasures—not too high to be shocked at the sight of low company—not 
enervated by the unwholesome imprisonment of luxurious drawing- 
rooms, to be-afraid of spending a day in the open air—come you with me, 
on a visit to my friend, Clement Young, of Ivy Hatch Manor, near ——, 
Kent.—I will do my best to make the time pass agreeably : the ve 
cleverest man on earth could do no more. Soif you are not pleased, it is 
not my fault. In the words of an old French writer (Bouchet) :—“ Je 
nay pas entrepris de contenter tout le monde: mesme Jupiter n’agrée 
a tous. 

Clement Young is a gentleman by birth and education. He lives on a 
small estate of his own, and farms it himself. In his heart he has a great 
deal of old English warmth, and in his head a considerable amount of new 
English light. He does not hate the French, except on his musical side ; 
there, I confess, he will not endure them. He loves and studies music, 
more Germanico. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and Beeth- 
oven are his idols ; he can see a great deal of good in Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer, but will not hesitate to tell you that they are very much ov: r- 
rated. Talk to him about the 
that he is a gentleman, he would laugh in your face. However, he would 
probably say somewhat emphatically that it is an abuse of language to 
call ape and elegance, grace and deur. Still you may catch 
him in a mood to admire Donizetti. Bellini and Rossini he will find beau- 
ties in of himself; but for the French light opera composers, or for com- 
posers of any class of French music, if you praise them to him—gare 4 
vous—he cannot stand it. We are all said to be mad upon one point ; Mr. 
Clement Young’s mad point is French music—an innocent one enough. 
Au reste, he speaks the French language (with a Kentish accent) ; he 
drinks French wines, likes French cookery, and is highly amused at 
French politics. He admires French women in France, and in fashionable 
society here; but he could never be persuaded to let his only daughter, 
Rose, have a French bonne, or a French governess, or even go to Paris to 
complete her education. Her mother was an English gentlewoman ; and 
when she died, in Rose’s second year, Clement Young vowed within him- 
self to train Rose into just such another woman—the crown and perfection 
of the female character. He loved his wife so well, that he mourned for 
her ever after her death. There was no secon] Mrs. Young—the tall, 
strong, handsome man of three and thirty lived alone with his little girl ; 
taught her, played with her, walked and rode with her, devoted his time 
and his thought to her. Between the education of his daughter and the 
management of his property, Mr. Young led a busy, useful, and certainly 
far from an unhappy life. He was on very good terms with his neigh- 
bours ; but the two whom he loved the most were those who lived nearest 
to him—the vicar and the organist of the village which stood on his estate. 
The name of this village was Greenwood. Greenwood Church was the 
boast of the country for twenty miles round. It was as handsome a vil- 
lage church as you ever aaw ; rustic yet noble, with three spacious aisles 
and a fine chancel, an east window that would have been no discredit to a 
cathedral— 

‘ Diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes,” 


and enriched with a choir organ which has been highly praised for its tone 
by a Paper of York and a Birmingham connoisseur. This instrument 
was the gift of Mr. Young ; and it cost him more money than he could 
well afford ; especially as it entailed upon him the expense of paying an 
organist, the parish being too poor to afford sixty pounds a-year for the 
luxury of church music. This luxury Mr. Young allowed himself and the 
rest of the congregation. The country folks walked five or six miles to 
hear the service at Greenwood Church; and the gentry, who had been 
used to London Sacred-Harmonic, and Philharmonic, and various cathe- 
dral performances, would drive as far on Sunday to hear old Steinberg’s 
voluntaries, and the very creditable singing of his choir boys—mere pea- 
sant children, in whom he had developed a taste for music. The vicar, too, 
was a great attraction. He read the prayers, and preached so well, that 
the strangers who heard him said it was a thousand pities he was buried 
in such an out-of-the-way place. But the vicar thought not so. He felt 
that he was useful where he was ; and he went about his Master’s business, 
perfectly content with his lot. He had no ambition, and was glad that 


the lines had fallen to him in a pleasant place. He was a widower, like 
his friend and patron ; and, like him, had an only daughter, whom “ he 
Joved passing well.” The affection between Mr. Herbert and his child, 

y, was more tender, if possible, than that between Mr. Young and 
> Carey was blind, wees eet !~gentlest of mortals! 
_— see you now, moving along with the cautious, ste e 
peculiar to the blind, with > hn cr ty - 


1, graceful figure erect, and your beau- 





tifa) face turned a little upward, as if seeking the dayspring from on high, 
year arm within your father’s—not that you needed his guidance, for you 
ew well every inch of ground in and about yous native place, but be- 
cause he loved to have you close to him, to feel your hand near his heart. 
Thus have I seen you walk among loving and respectful groups of poor 
people, through the village, on a Sunday morning, your sedate maigen 
aunt keeping pace on the other side ; I have noted your father’s careful 
uidance up the churchyard steps, and down those deeper steps into the 
Gothic porch ; I have often watched Aunt Mary take a hasty step or two 
in advance, that she might close any pew doors that happened to be open, 
and might strike against the blind girl in her passage down the aisle. I 
have also watched old Fritz Steinberg up in the organ-loft, on the look- 
out for his favourite pupil. As soon as she entered the church, he would 
shake the cushion in the arm-chair beside his stool, and place it so as to 
be most convenient to her; then he would run down stairs to meet her 
and her father and aunt, and help to conduct her to the seat of honour he 
had prepared ; for Carey Herbert sang with the village children, and her 
voice in the anthem moved the hearts of old and young, and sometimes 
brought tears to the eyes of old Steinberg, who would mutter to himself, 
“ Engelschin ! Himmelswiirdig ! *? When he had seen his daughter com- 
fortably seated, Mr. Herbert would descend with his sister into the aisle, 
when, after another glance up to the darling child, as they called her, she 
would walk to the vicarage pew, and Ae to the vestry. There were others, 
too who loved Carey Herbert, and showed it, even on entering the church. 
Mr. Young and Rose always looked up to the organ loft before they en- 
tered the grand pew belonging to the manor-house ; and though Rose 
could exchange no affectionate glances with her friend, the sight of Carey’s 
lovely face full of music and holiness, shed a glow of love and devotion 
over her heart. Carey, too, loved Rose so well, that old Fritz Steinberg 
never forgot to bend forward and whisper—‘“ Mees Rose ees now just 
herein getreten.”” Upon which Carey Herbert’s sightless eyes would turn 
downwards, and her lips would open with a smile. 

But these remarks are merely introductory. It was not to the dear old 
church at Greenwood that I wished to conduct you, kind reader, nor to 
the manor-house itself, though that were worth notice. I don’t care how 
far you have travelled, or how many singular and beautiful habitations 
you have seen, you never saw one like Ivy Hatch. In the first place, it 
was, aS Miss Herbert (the aunt declared, “no shape at all.” It was built 
in all the disorders of architecture. One front was long and low, and 
another was short, with a lofty gable ; some windows were large and 
mullioned, with small diamond panes ; some were bay windows, project- 
ing a great way beyond the walls, and others were narrow lattices insert- 
ed at the inner side of a wall, which was a yard in thickness. There were 
two wings, totally unlike each other—one was of red brick, and the other 
of flint-stone ; the roof in most parts was lofty, and the innumerable chim- 
neys started up in every part of it without any regard to congruity. Yet 
was there a harmony and picturesque effect about the place. This was 
the work of dame Nature: she, seeing that art had turned her back on 
Ivy Hatch, set herself to work to make architectural ornaments of her 
own there. And she made avery good job of it, as all persons of enlarg- 
ed taste declared, when they came to examine it from the west, which was 
the chief front. This could only be done when you were within the gar- 
den-gates, and on the mossy lawn close to the house ; for, though it stood 
on very high ground, it was so thickly surrounded by magnificent trees, 
that you could only catch sight of an absurd chimney-top here and there 
from a distance. 

There was a short avenue of the finest elms I ever saw, which led up 
from the main street of the village to the garden of the manor-house. 
This avenue ran along one side of the church-yard, and the wide-spread- 
ing branches of one line of trees overshadowed the long grass of the graves 
on one side, and the smoothly-swept turf of the avenue on the other, while 
the other line of trees bordered a portion of a large hop-garden. The 
garden of Ivy Hatch was enclosed within a fence, on the inner side of 
which tall trees and bushy shrubs sprang up as thick as they could grow. 
It was of no use trying to look over the fence and get a peep at the house. 
It could not be seen in that manner ; the thicket was as impervions to 
human eye as that which surrounded the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 
It was only when you were in the garden, and standing on the lawn in 
front, that you could see what sort of a place it really was. As to the 
house itself, the walls of it 1 mean, there was a very little of that to be 
seen. It seemed to be a mere screen over which Nature delighted to trim 
her favourite climbing plants. In fact you could see nothing of the house 
in summer-time, but portions of the windows and the tallest chimneys— 
all the rest was completely enveloped in clasping greenery, of various 
kinds. It looked as if some topiarist, of extensive genius, had cut a huge 
thicket of tall shrubs into the form of a house, of every variety of archi- 
tecture, and that after his death his heirs had allowed the thing to 
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begin to return to its natural state. In Ivy Hatch you detect the 
vague outline of a house, but which is wall and which is vegetable, it is 
not easy to tell. Ivy, of the finest kind, predominates ; it runs over the 
walls, and along the roof, and envelopes the chimneys. About the great 
porch, over it, and on each side, and even inside, grow clematis and jessa- 
mine, roses, sweet peas, and convolvulus. A huge vine is trained over 
one part, a magnolia over another, a pear-tree and a Jamaica creeper 
completely cover the end of one wing, a sumach and a gigantic honey- 
suckle contend with the aboriginal ivy for possession of the end of the 
other. In short, the place looks unlike anything to be seen elsewhere. 
Rose, knowing that the covering of the house was its only beauty, never 
allowed a twig to be cut, except when the windows became obscured. 
Mr. Young was sometimes afraid that these parasites would pull the house 
down about their ears ; but he could not be unreasonable enough to tear 
away bay things that his wife had planted, and that his daughter loved and 
m 


ired. 

“The old place shall take its chance,” he said to himself; “ Rose likes 
it as it is ; and I dare say it will last her time, and there’s no fear that it 
will come down in mine.” 

Mr. Young had a good deal of British enterprise about him. Indeed 
he was decidedly of a speculative turn—in business. Now, the most haz 
ardous department of agriculture in this country is hop- growing, therefore 
Mr. Young was an extensive hop-grower. In some years he made many 
thousands by his hops ; in other years he lost as many ; but, upon the whole 
he had been lucky. September and October were the gayest months of 
the year at Ivy Hatch. Mr. Young contrived to unite business and pleas- 
ure in a wonderfulway. Besides the hopping to superintend, there was the 
game to be shot. There were generally several visitors staying at the 
house, and the village population was doubled and trebled by the stran- 
gers who flocked thither to be engaged as pickers. To the Kentish folks 
the hopping season is what the vintage is to the dwellers on the Rhine. 
Have you ever seen a hop-garden? Have you ever been a hop-picker ? 
No? Follow me, then, into what was called the Manor-garden at Green- 
wood. It is the one before-mentioned, adjoining the avenue. 

It is a sunny morning, late in September. The hoppers are all busy at 
their tasks. Only a corner of the large garden (plantation, you would 
call it) has been cleared. There lie the bare poles, in bundles, on the 
ground, ready for another year. That looks, indeed, as if summer were 
gone, to a Kentish eye. But turn away from that winterly sight, to where 
Autumn smiles and pours forth her abundance. Look down those long 
narrow arcades, formed by the luxuriantly-wreathed poles. See how the 
graceful bines wave in the air, over your head, as you pass along, breath- 
ing forth their salubrious perfume—a perfume that is liked as well as that 
of violets by those who have been accustomed to it from the cradle, but 
which you, perhaps, may not find so agreeable. 

“Tt is like a mixture of apples and onions, and tobacco,” you say. 
Well, keep that notion to yourself; it would sound like a disparagement 
of the thing he loves, to a native ofthe country. 

Step along, among the upright poles—you can do so easily enough, 
though the ground is rough. See how beautiful they look in the sunlight ! 
Not one atom of the old, ugly pole can you see ; it is entirely covered 
from top to bottom with the most beautiful of all climbing plants. How 
strong, how graceful it is! Look at the dark-green, vine-like leaf—how 
it contrasts with the soft, delicate, gold-green, of the hopitself! How the 
bines twine and interwine, and send out fantastic wreathes as they ascend; 
and then, when they have clambered to the top of the rough old pole, how 
triumphantly they wave downwards all around it! Which ever way you 
look, are apparently interminable, green, Gothic-arched alleys. like ‘the 
one in which we stand ; and all among them are the busy groups, hard at 
work, stripping the hops from the bine. How they laugh and talk! See 
the babies asleep in baskets, or on old coats. See the bigger babies that 
can run alone, but cannot work—sec how they play—crowning each other, 
girdling each other, tying each other together with wreaths of hops! In 
the hop- ens, small, pale children from London—from the purlieus of 
St. Giles’s and Shoreditch—grow fat and in the pure air which they 
breathe, perhaps for the first and last dene,” Mow they enjoy their annual 
treat in the hop-gardens! It is a thing they never forget ; and their 
mothers and fathers do not forget it either. ang in the country, they 
lay aside for a time the grovelling cares and unnatural excitements of 
their town-homes. Whole families of the lowest class of English and Irish 
turn out from the towns at this season to seek employment in the hop- 
gardens. Young children, and old men and women, are of use here ; any 





one with active hands can pick hops. Each party has a bin to itself, and 
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works together, as it never could work in a close little room. The fresh 
air raises the spirits, and smoothes the temper, You see how the bins are 
made. A hop-sack (pocket, is the technical term) is opened at the side, 
and fastened over a rough frame-work of broken poles, so as to form an 
oblong bin of about two feet and a half or three feet in height, as many in 
breadth, and of about double the length. Round these bins the men, 
women, and children establish themselves; the men generally standing, 
the women sitting, and the children changing their posture every two 
minutes. Women are generally the best hop-pickers, their hands are 
better adapted to this light work than those of the men. Persons em- 
ployed for that purpose by the owner of the garden, cut the bines carefully 
a little above the root, draw the poles up out of the earth, and lay them 
down ready for the pickers to strip. These men are cal'ed the pole-pul- 
lers. It would not do to trust every one to pull the poles, or the precious 
roots of the plant would be sadly injured. 

In this Manor-garden, Mr. Young employs Greenwood people only ; 
in his other hop-gardens, strangers are employed. Many of these poor 
strangers have the worst morals and manners, and he is anxious that the 
Greenwood children should not hold much intercourse with them. Their 
parents are grateful for this kind thought. There is also another reason 
why Mr. Young does not like to admit the corrupted poor of London (whom 
he, nevertheless, treats kindly, and pities heartily) into this peculiar gar- 
den. His daughter and her friend, Carey Herbert, love the smell of the 
hops; and ever since they could stand, have gone annually into the hop- 
gardens and amused themselves with picking. For the last three years they 
have had a bin of their own, into which they have picked, assiduously, for 
the benefit of an old, bed-ridden woman, who has no one to work for her. 
The young ladies enlist in their service, as pickers, any visitors who may 
be staying in their respective homes, so they have, in some seasons, aver- 
aged thirty bushels a day—i. e., when they have really worked hard. They 
are, of course, paid for their work at the same rate as the other pickers. 
Now, this home-bin must, of necessity, be in the hop-garden; and Mr. 
Young determined to keep out of the sight and hearing of his daughter 
and her companions—not poverty and distress—but vice and obscene lan- 
guage, to which they would have been exposed had he allowed strangers 
to work in the same plantation. For their sake, and for the sake of the 
Greenwood people generally, the manor hop-garden was always picked by 
the villagers and their home party. The villagers were all delighted to 
have the young ladies and their friends among them, and the F rag ladies 
liked to join in the same work as their humbler neighbours. The high and 
the low were good friends all the year round at Greenwood, but during the 
hopping-season they had a great deal in common. 

ook at the home party now. That is it, established under the shadow 
of one of the enormous elms that stretch over from the avenue. You see 
it looks somewhat different from any other party in the garden. It is a 
graceful group--picturesque and striking enough—with its bright-coloured 
shawls thrown here and there, and the unconventional costume of both la- 
dies and gentlemen. Let us go a little nearer and examine the party. 

That girl with the broad-brimmed straw hat and blue ribbons, and the 
red-brown woollen polka jacket—a costume at once warm and convenient 
—is Rose Young. She is very pretty, very plump, and very merry, as 
you may see in a few minutes. That is her father, now half-buried be- 
neath a burden of richly-wreathed hop-poles, which he has just been pull- 
ing for the party. He is always pole-puller to the home bin. See him 
lay them across the bin. Now he stands upright, and gives a glance 
across the garden. He is fifty years of age ; full of life and energy, strong 
and active. He is as handsome a man as any gentleman in the county. 
Rose looks up at him now: I dare say she is thinking so. Her father, 
strange to say, fair damsels, is very nearly her beau ideal. She does not 
admire young men—that is, men under thirty. She calls them all boys, 
just as if she were an old woman, instead of a girl of twenty ; and treate 
them as if they were not much worth her attention. Look at George 
Sterling, for instance—that is he drawing one of the poles towards her. 
He is a handsome, clever fellow, and has just taken high honours at Cam- 
bridge ; but Rose thinks nothing of him. He is only four-and-twenty. 
He is a good youth enough, thinks Rose ; but who can talk to him when 
his uncle, Mr. Sterling, is near? Mr. Sterling is that gentleman, with 
stooping shoulders and grizzled hair, who is standing near the bin, look- 
ing on, but doing nothing. He is an old friend of Mr. Young, and a man 
of note among the thinkers of the day. He is only five-and-forty, but he 
looks ten years older. Can you see hisface? What mingled sadness and 
humour in that mouth !—and in the eyes what a penetrating, intelligent 
light, with an occasional flash from their inmost depths, as of divine fire! 
Mr. Sterling is a man of mark and likelihood, and Rose prefers his talk 
to ‘that of all the “‘ clever, crude youngsters,’’ as she calls men of George’s 
age, and older. It is scarcely becoming in Miss Rose to speak so con- 
temptuously of youth. It is a quality which her own round face is likely 
to retain very long, in - of all her efforts to give it a mature and 
thoughtful look. Rose has a passion for old things ; this is a subject of 
jest among those privileged to jest with her. An exception to her love 
for old people in preference to young ones, is her friendship for Carey 
Herbert. That very beautiful girl, with the scarlet scarf tied carelessly 
over her head, is the vicar’s daughter. The sightless eyes are no disfigure- 
ment to the exquisitely-formed and delicately-coloured face. Carey is the 
standard of female beauty in these parts. She sits on Rose’s right hand, 
and feels her way among the bines, and picks as fast as if she could see 
them. On Carey’s other side is a queer figure; a little man with blue 
eyes, and grey hair, and a long brown coat, the sleeves of which are care- 
fully turned back, as well as the wristbands of the shirt ; for the hops 
stain terribly. This little man spreads out his limbs, and uses more gesti- 
culation than an Englishman ; he laughs more frequently, too, than an 
Englishman of his years and sober general —— would be apt to 
do. That is Fritz dedubere, the musician. Behind him, on the bank, 
among the shawls, I can see a roll of music and his violin-case. He will 
give himself and the company a treat, by-and-bye. He is speaking in a 
strange jargon to Miss Herbert. Like Cerberus, he “ talks a leash of lan- 
guages at once.”’ English, German, and French are pretty equally used 
in the composition of his sentences. Miss Herbert sits properly equipped 
in bonnet and cloak, dreading rheumatism, and being thought out of the 
way in her appearance. She likes Herr Steinberg, and tries to under- 
stand what he says; but she thinks it a pity that he has not the advan- 
tage of being an Englishman. She is occasionally scandalised by his fo- 
reign ways, and violent language, and indecorous mirth. She is in the 
best possible humour with him now, and they are stripping the same bine, 
in close conversation. 

Who are those two men at the other end of the bin? you ask ; and who 
is that little girl that flits about like a pretty painted butterfly, from one 
to another—too happy, too gay, to settle steadily anywhere? That little 
girl, loveliest of her name, beating Petrarch’s by many a beauty, is Laura 
—Laura Darlington, the vicar’s niece, Miss Herbert’s niece, Carey’s cousin, 
Herr Steinberg’s new pupil, about whose talent he raves in private, and 
whose giddiness he deplores in public. That is little Laura—Rose’s pet, 
and Mr. Young’s plaything. As to the two men, one is the vicar, as you 
may easily divine from his mild, clerical aspect, and his likeness to Carey ; 
the other is Mr. Wentworth. I see you can’t take your eyes off him. 

“ A strange-looking fellow!’’ you say. Well! poets are generally ac- 
counted strange fellows, and Mr. Wentworth is a poet ; but not one whom 
the world delights to honour just yet. The world will take its time about 
that, and he is in no hurry, being much too indifferent about what is called 
the Public by professors of politeness ; but which he, professing nothing 
of the kind, calls the Blatant Beast, and despises with undue contempt, 
though with no personal despite ;—because he had no thought of pleasing 
the public when he wrote poetry ; and when he published it. it was for the 
“fit audience.” ‘ You can’t make out his face!” you say. It looks 
heavy, and yet intellectual—stern, yet gentle—scornful, yet full of sor- 
row, and a capacity for loving. He looks both young and old ; both in- 
dolent and energetic. He and the vicar are deep in talk, you see. The 
bines hang in their hands, laden with clusters of hops, and they merely 
hold them. Mr. Wentworth, indeed, has now thrown aside even an ap- 
pearance of work, and folding his arms on the edge of the bin, leans his 
chin on his two hands, in the awkwardest attitude imaginable, and looks 
down into it, while he goes on talking, in a low voice, to his old tu- 


tor. 
“ What you gay is true enough ; but how can J set about amusing my- 
self ?— 
“*Tech bin zu alt um nur zu spiclen 
Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu seyn.’” 


“ is a pity you were born to inherit a competence, Frederick,” said 
the vicar. , 

Mr. Herbert is the only person now living who calls Wentworth by his 
Christian name: can you tell how much that familiarity endears him to 
the world-worn man of thirty-five ? : 

“If you had been obliged to work for your living, your life would not 
be thus valueless. But, nonsense, man, it is puerile and idiotic to talk of 
life—any life, especially such a life as yours, being valueless. It is the 
gift of gifts, the blessing of blessings. I wished you to come here that 
you might see how we folks, who are not geniuses, enjoy our lives. 





“Thank you, I appreciate your kindnefs = it is a pleasant thing to see 
so many good people, so much beauty and joyous existence. You must 
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not think that I do not admire your Arcadian pleasures, or that I cannot 
take part in them.” : 

“ But your heart is not in them.” : 

“Unele! uncle!” exclaimed little Laura, “here’s little Tommy Free- 
man come to fetch you to see his grandmother! Must you go?” 

“ Yes, my child,” replied the vicar, rising ; “ she is very ill; I must go 
and see her. If I should not return, Fred,” he said, kindly laying his 
hand on Mr. Wentworth’s shoulder, with a smile, “ let me hear, at dinner 
time, that you have taken a lesson in other things besides hop-picking, 
this morning. Remember you can teach as well as learn in our academy. 
Carey would be delighted if you will talk or read to her presently, when 
she is tired of merriment. I do not wish her to fatigue herself.” 

The last sentence was said in so low a voice that only Wentworth heard 
it. Mr. Wentworth said that he should be happy to take charge of Carey, 
while her father was away. He began to pick off the hops slowly from 
the bine that had fallen from his hand, and listened to the conversation 
of his neighbours, his large hazel eyes glancing occasionally from Carey 
to Rose, and from Rose to old Fritz Steinberg. 

*. * * * * 

“That will do,” said Mr. Sterling ; ‘“ where are you going now ?” he in- 
quired ; “ not to the house, I hope, to pore upon melancholy books. You 
are better here. If you are tired of sitting, go and take a stroll among the 
villagers yonder. You will learn somewbat from them that will put our 
book-learning to the blush.” 

“T am not going into the house. 
ness.”’ . 

So saying Wentworth stepped to Carey’s side, as Mr. Sterling walked 
away. 

és Miss Carey, your father desired me to amuse you when your were fa- 
tigued with your present task. You have ceased picking for some time. 

She turned her great blue eyes towards him, and he could look into their 
clear depths without fear of annoying her. 

“T have been listening to your conversation. F 

“ You may judge by that how poor my powers of amusing are. Iam 
not in a cue to read. Will you, who are always so obliging, and who 
really care for other people--will you come and take me, or rather, let me 
lead you among the villagers? I heard you say that you meant to go and 
talk to them when the time for measuring the hops came ;--and it has come 
now, I see. There is the steward with his measuring basket, and the peo- 
ple are leaving off picking. I think your talk with the villagers will be a 
better sort of relaxation than mine with you.” 

Carey smiled. 


I am going to learn wisdom of good- 


“T shall be very glad todo so. But you must not leave me all the 
talking todo. The Greenwood folks are accustomed to converse with 
strangers.” 


“ Where are you two going?” asked Rose. “ This will never do. I shall 
never get five-and-twenty bushels picked to-day. I am losing my very 
best hand through the artful enticements of the very worst. r, Went- 
worth, I am amazed at your idleness! I don’t think you have picked a 

int.” 
a His movement is merely a sort of reculer pour mieux sauter,” said 
Carey. “I promise that Mr. Wentworth will come back a better picker at 
the end of half-an-hour.’’ 

“T am going to take a lesson,’ said Mr. Wentworth. 

Here Herr Steinberg ran round the bin to Carey, begging her not to for- 
get that they were to sing over some music ; and that he was going to play 
an air with variations on the violin. 

“ Be sure I will not lose that!” said Carey, who loved the violin almost 
as much as she loved its owner ; and that is saying a great deal. 

There go Wentworth and Carey, accompanied by the ubiquitous Laura, 
skipping and jumping around them. Carey talks freely to Wentworth 
about himself and his art—his duty, and his neglect of duty. She alludes 
to his deepest sorrow. She is well acquainted with his life, and knows 
that he has loved—loved as such men only can love—and has been de- 
ceived. She speaks with her father’s piety, with Mr. Sterling’s philosophy, 
and with a woman’s gentleness. In very few words she says what is in 
her mind ; and then recommends that for the present he will forget him- 
self and his thoughts and the inmost folds of his heart. 

“What we should learn here,’’ she said, with a touching smile, “isa 
philosophy different from that taught in the old Athenian garden,—Know 
thyself. ‘ Know not thyself!’ my father says. ‘Think not of thyself, but 
come and enter freely into the thoughts and interests of these thy fellow- 
creatures.’ We are near them now, I can hear by their voices,” she con- 
tinued. “Oh! believe me, Mr. Wentworth, you may learn something of 
philosophy in a hop-garden. Come, now, to one of the unconscious adepts. 
Good morning, Mrs. Green! I am glad to see you out again.” 

Carey always said see, like other people. 

“Thank you, Miss. I am nicely again; and the hops and the fresh air 
smell sweeter to me, I do believe, for having been shut up in the house so 
long: so, you see, there’s good in everything !” 


When Carey and Mr. Wentworth returned, she was laughing at an amus- 
ing story he had been relating to Laura; and he was thinking what a 
beautiful face she had ; and that her voice was sweeter than any musical 
instrument. He thought also of another woman’s face and another voice 
that had onc: been the epitome of beauty, and joy, and hope for him— 
Gone! gone! 

He took his seat beside Carey, and being challenged by her to pick a 
peck of hops in three minutes, he applied himself to the task. But alas! 
the inveterate habit of the poet was too strong. He forgot in less than one 
minute what his hands were doing, and was repeating to himself these 
verses of George Wither :— 


“ The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
Those now, by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
Rut what I once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 

So little hold of them have we, 

That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment ravished be. 

Yet we are neither wise nor just 

If present mercies we despise ; 

Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had.” 


“Mr. Wentworth! Mr. Wentworth! what are you thinking of?” said 
cane “Carey has done long ago, and you have not picked twenty 

“ [have been thinking over part of the lesson I learnt out yonder.—Pray, 
can you tell me, when the hop has been cut down ruthlessly in the perfee- 
tion of its beauty, as this has been’’—and he held up a whole bine—“ does 
the same root ever produce another ?” 

_Every one laughed at this piece of ignorance; and Rose explained to 
him that the root of the hop, like that of the vine, lasts many years—a 
hundred sometimes. 


te j . . . 
a ot oe fore? vent. Yd hg next spring it grows again stronger 
= It is the same with human hopes and happiness,” said Mr. Sterling. 
* There is no vegetable that has a stronger ca acity for renewing its flow- 
ers than the human heart. Let us not frostnip the new shoots by useless 
regret, or a cynical philosophy.” 

“‘ Amen,” said Mr. Herbert, who returned at that moment. 

And let me take my place again among the party. I dare say you have 


had enough of my friend’s hop garden, good reader ; So farewell! I must 
join them now and pick my share. 


= 


mm ">. 


APPLICATION OF THE DIVINING ROD. 


A good many years have passed since the “ Quar eview” ai 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary,”’ brought the anton sail. 
implement under popular notice. Most people are now aware that it is 
said (truly or not) to discover, by turning, twisting, and dipping, in the 
hands of the person who holds it, the presence of water, or of some mine- 
ral under his feet. 

It is not, however, so generally known that the divining rod has been 
said to have, in some hands, the power of indicating the track which has 
been taken by a fugitive ; and that it has been used for this purpose may 
be seen from the following story, which, whether the divining rod had in 
fact more or less to do with the business, is so curious, and as to the fucts 
seems to be so far authenticated, that we have thought it worth translat- 
ing from Father Le Brun’s “ Histoire Critique des pratiques superstiti- 
euses qui ont séduit les Peuples et embarrassé les Sgavans.” ‘The se- 
cond edition of this work was printed at Paris in 1732; but our story, 
which is to be found at the beginning of the third volume of it, is in a let- 
ter from Dr. Chauvin, a physician, to Madame la Marquise de Senozan, 
which was printed at Lyons in 1692 ; that is at the place, and in the year, 





to which the events belong. The facts, however, detailed by Dr. Chauvin, 
seem to have rested rather on the statements of the Abbé de la Garde, 
and to have been furnished by the lady to the doctor, for arrangement 
and publication. The following is a brief sketch of them : 

On the 6th of July, 1692, a vintner and his wife were murdered in their 
wine vault at Lyons; and the money in their shop, which was also their 
lodging-room, was stolen. There seemed to be nothing that offered a 
clue; and there was, in fact, no suspicion of any person in particular. A 
neighbour, either from the interest which he took in the case, or with a 
view to test the powers of a rich peasant with whom he was acquainted, 
and who professed that he could track thieves and murderers, wrote to 
him to come to Lyons. He came accordingly, and, on his arrival, was 
introduced to M. le Procureur du Roy, who was, of course, occupied with 
the affair. The business was proposed to the diviner; and he undertook 
it on condition that he should be allowed to prepare himself by going into 
the vault, or as it is expressed in the original, “ pour y prendre son im- 
pression.” 

This peasant was a native of St. Veran, in Dauphiny, named Jacques 
Aymar. Having been born on the 8th of September, 1662, he was at this 
time in his thirtieth year. With a forked rod of any kind of wood, and cut, 
at any time, he professed not only to do all that is generally undertaken 
by such diviners, but also to perform such more singular and mysterious 
work as that which now brought him to Lyons. The authorities, that is, 
M. le Lieutenant Criminel, and M. le Procureur du Roy, agreed to his 
condition, and sent him to the vault. When there, he became agitated, 
and his pulse rose as if he had been in a high fever. His rod, which he 
held just as if he had been in search of water, turned rapidly at the two 
spots where the bodies had been found. Leaving the vault he went for- 
ward through certain streets, entered the court of the Archiepiscopal Pa- 
lace, and quitted the city by the Pont du Rhone, turning to the right 
along the bank of the river. 

Three persons, who formed his escort, state that during this time he 
sometimes found traces of three, sometimes of only two, fugitives ; but his 
doubt was removed on arriving at a gardener’s house, where he entered, 
and where he pertinaciously maintained that three men had sat round a 
particular table, which was indicated by his rod. He farther asserted, on 
the same grounds, that they had touched one of three bottles which were 
in the room. Two children, of nine or ten years old, who appear to have 
been left in charge of the house, seem to have been afraid to confess that 
having left the door open, three men, whom they did not know, had entered, 
sat down at the table, and drank wine from the bottle. 

The pursuing party were now on the bank of the Rhone, half a league 
below the bridge ; and the footmarks of the fugitives which were now vi- 
sible in the sand, showed that they had embarked on the river at this spot. 
Aymar resolved on following them, and bade his companions guide the 
boat in their track. By so doing he caused them to take him under one 
of the arches of the bridge of Vienne, which was never used by boatmen 
who knew the river; and this led to a suspicion that the objects of pursuit 
had no such guide. During the voyage Aymar insisted on landing at every 
place where the fugitives tad gone on shore. Having done so, he went 
forthwith to the places where they had passed the night ; and, tothe great 
surprise of the innkeepers and ethers who saw it, pointed out the beds 
which they had occupied, the tables at which they had eaten, and the ves- 
sels which they had handled. When they came to the Camp of Sablon, 
Aymar felt himself more powerfully moved. He was persuaded that he 
saw the murderers; but did not venture to apply to his divining rod for 
confirmation, lest he should provoke ill usage from the soldiers. 

Under the influence of this fear he returned to Lyons; from whence he 
was again dispatched with letters of recommendation ; but before he got 
back, the objects of his search had left the place. He pursued them as far 
as Beaucaire, and on the way he visited every place where they had 
touched in drinking. While carrying on his search in the streets of Seoe- 
caire, Aymar stopped before the gate of a prison, and positively declared 
that there was one of the persons whom they were seeking within its walls. 
He was permitted to enter; and twelve or fifteen prisoners were shown to 
him. Among these was a hump-backed young man nineteen years of age, 
who had been brought in only about an hour before, for some petty theft ; 
and him the divining rod pointed out as one of the fugitives. The party 
therefore pursued their search after the other two; and having discovered 
(at least so the diviner said) that they had taken a bye-way, leading into 
the high road to Nismes, they appear to have suspended their pursuit, in 
order to conduct the fugitive already apprehended to Lyons. This seems 
absurd, and is not explained. 

In reply to the inquiries of his captors, the prisoner at first denied all 
knowledge of the crime or the criminals, and affirmed that he had never 
even been in Lyons. But when he got as far on his way thither as Bag- 
nols, whether from the force of truth or from having been confronted with 
the inn-keepers, who declared that he had lodged at their houses in his 
passage down the Rhone in company with two persons, like those whose 
dress had been described by the gardener’schildren, he confessed two Pro- 
vengals had to a certain degree engaged him in the matter as their ser- 
vant ; but denied that he had been actually concerned in the robbery or 
murder. They, according to his account, had done both, and givem him 
only six crowns and a half. On his arrival at Lyons he was immediately 
examined, and readily confessed that two men, who spoke the Provengal 
dialect, had taken him with them to a shop, where they either bought or 
stole two woodcutter’s bills. That at ten o’clock at night they all three 
went to the home of the unfortunate couple, under pretence of getting a 
large bottle that was covered with straw filled. That his two companions 
left him, and went down into the vault with the vintner and his wife. 
That having committed the crime, the murderers returned to the shop, 
opened a box, and stole one hundred and thirty crowns. 

He acknowledged, also, that after this they ee took refuge in a 
great court, quitted Lyons the next day by the Porte du Rhéne, drank at 
the house of the gardener in the presence of two children, detached a boat 
from the shore, were at the camp at Sablon, and afterwards at Beaucaire; 
and, further, that they had lodged at those public houses to which Aymar 
had brought him on his way back, and in which he had been recognised 
by the landlords. 

This confession pot only tallied with, but explained some circumstances, 
of the case ; for in the shop a woodman’s bill, new and bloody, had been 
found, as well as a large bottle nearly full. 

As soon as it was known that the hump-backed man was in custody, the 
whole province was occupied in discussing the matter. The greater part 
set it down that the peasant was a conjuror, and acted under a diabolical 
compact. Others ascribed his performance to the help of the Virgin, and 
some who preferred talking nonsense to saying nothing, discoursed of oc- 
cult qualities and the stars. In order, however, to satisfy M. le Lieuten- 
ant Criminel, and M le Procureur du Roy, whose interest and curiosit 
seem to have been much excited by the facts which came before them, 
le Abbé de la Garde, taking those facts from the relation of these func- 
tionaries themselves, undertook to show that all might be explained on 
natural principles, that all who were able to find springs by the divining- 
rod, would be found to have the further gift possessed by this peasant, 
and would in all time to come form a defence against the crimes of mur- 
der and robbery. 

As to the speculations to which the facts gave rise, and the experiments 
which were tried on various persons and things, we have not room for 
them ; but briefly add the sequel of the case, noticing first of all what 
really seems to be one of the most wonderful things in the whole pro- 
ceeding. It gives an irresistible air of truth to the story, for surely no 
writer would have framed a fiction so absurd. We have seen that Aymar 
was originally sent out by the Procureur du Roy, that ina sort of panic he 
returned, and was sent out again, that thus (though it could not be helped) 
time was lost where time was everything. Well, this second time, he got 
forward to Beaucaire, where he found one of the fugitives in the most 
convenient place imaginable for safe custody, and got a scent of the other 
two. But instead of following them to Nismes, he and his escort take the 
safely-imprisoned culprit from his gaol at Beaucaire, to bring him to an- 
other at Lyons, while his accomplices are left to pursue their way un- 
tracked and unmolested. 

But we have not yet come to the greatest absurdity. It is, that after 
the time thus lost in returning to Lyons, Aymar seems to have been de- 
tained (or at least allowed to remain) there two days, for no other pur- 
pose than that of making experiments on him and his rod; and then the 
story quietly proceeds. “ Deux jours aprés, le Paisan avec des Archers 
fut renvoyé au sentier dont ona parlé pour y reprendre la piste des autres 
complices.” One would think they might have expected the scent to have 
been cold enough by that time. However, the story is that, having got 
back to the bye-way near Beaucaire, Aymar’s divining-rod led him through 
various roundabout, intricate ways through the town, to the very same 
prison-gate where he had halted on the former occasion. Again he insisted 
that one of the fugitives was there; but in this he was mistaken; though 
it appeared that a man who bore a very suspicious resemblance to the 
supposed appearance of one of the fugitives had been at the gaol, making 
enquiries about the fate of the hump-backed man. 

Again taking up the track of the fugitives, the party followed them to 
Toulon, where they found that they had dined the day before. They em- 
barked where the fugitives had done so, and found that they had landed 
from time to time, and slept under the olive trees. Inspite ofrough wea- 





ther, Aymar followed them on the waves day after day to the extremity 
of the kingdom. They had escaped. 

In the mean time, the progress against the hump-backed man had been 
followed up. On the 30th of August he was condemned to be broken alive 
on the wheel, and on his way to execution to pass by the house where the 
crime had been committed, and there to have his sentence publicly read. 
Scarcely had he reached that spot, when the culprit, of his own accord, 
begged forgiveness of the sufferers, whose death he declared he had caused 
by originally suggesting the robbery, and keeping guard at the door of 
the vault while the murder was committed. 

_ It is stated that both before and after his execution, enquiries and expe- 
riments were made by which, in a short time, eight persons were found 
who were endowed with more or less of the same power, and who exhi- 
bited in various degrees the same symptons as Jacques Aymar. Ofcourse 
we do not vouch for the truth of this story, but it comes before the world 
with such authentication as to the facts, as makes it, in connection with 


some modern discoveries, not altogether unworthy of preservation and 
attention.— Tait’s Edinburgh Mag. 





AN OLD HIGHLAND GENTLEMAN. 


Few private persons have occasioned more amusement in their day and 
generation than Francis Macnab of Macnab, a gentleman of Perthshire, 
who died at an advanced age about thirty-seven years ago. We propose 
giving a short account of this eccentric personage, in the hope of communi- 
cating to a wide circle some taste of those singular personal traits and hu- 
mours which caused the living man to be never alluded to in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood without a smile. 

Francis Macnab, as far as his worldly status was concerned, would have 
appeared to English eyes simply as the proprietor of a small and much 
encumbered estate in Perthshire. In Scotland, however, he had the addi- 
tional and much higher honour of being the chief man of an ancient fami- 
ly, forming one of the Highland clans, though not one of the most nume- 
rous. He was Macnab of that Ilk, or Macnab of Macnab; or, by a more 
modern and less elegant style of designation, the Laird of Macnab—the 
personal centre of a little district peopled chiefly by men of his own name, 
and all of whom, from the gentleman to the cottager, looked up to him 
with a kind of filial veneration. His estate was situated at the head of 
Loch Tay, in the neighbourhood of the Lm nergy placed village of Kil- 
lin ; but it was latterly a mere shadow of what it had been a few hundred 

ears ago, having been, in particular, much reduced in consequence of the 
loyalty of the Macnab of the time of Charles I., who was a zealous ally of 
Montrose, and fell at the battle of Worcester. The family is believed to 
have drawn its descent from a member of the Macgregor family, who was 
abbot of Dunkeld about the year 1130, Macnab being expressive of the 
words Son ef the Abbot. The subject of this notice was for nothing more 
remarkable than a proud sense of his dignity as the chief of the Macnabe. 
His neighbours, the Campbells and Grahams, though infinitely exceeding 
the Macnabs in wealth and influence, he regarded as comparatively mere 
mushrooms ; nor was he willing to own that even his sovereign was in any 
respect his superior. 

e was a man of gigantic stature and proportions, and vast strength, 
and whether seen in the Highland garb amongst his native hills, or in the 
habiliments of a British gentleman of the eighteenth century upon the 
streets of Perth or Edinburgh, he never failed to be beheld with some de- 

of wonder. His mental faculties were also vigorous ; but a defective 
education, the prejudice incidental to his position in society, and perhaps 
some constitutional peculiarities, had given him a strong cast of eccentri- 
city, insomuch that almost everything he said or did was peculiar. Though 
possessing little book-lore, he was extensively informed ; and though a hu- 
mourist, he displayed on most occasions no small degree of tact and shrewd- 
ness. He had all the warmth of heart, and at the same time all the irrita- 
bility and wrathfulness of the Scottish mountaineer. It was the custom of 
his age to indulge much in drinking, and Macnab was eminent even in 
that day for his great powers as a bacchanalian. Individuals enjo: 
what now appears the unenviable notoriety of being able to drink 
bottles, fell from the table, while Macnab appeared as fresh as if he had 
not tasted a glass. It was indeed wonderful how much liquor he was en- 
abled by his great strength and generally healthy mode of life to consume. 
In this, and other habits, Macnab was much affected, no doubt, by the cir- 
cumstance of his remaining to the end of his days unmarried. Take him 
for all in all, he was such a man as can scarcely ever be seen again, for he 
united peculiarities which are now for the most part obsolete—the flaming 
pride of the old Highland gentleman, the loose and rough habits of the 
bon vivant of seventy years ago, and a homely mode of expression now 





never heard in his grade of society ; all these being in addition to many 
whimsicalities and humours quite his own. 

First, with regard to the pride of Macnab. It will doubtless surprise an 
English reader to be informed, that any untitled man in these islands 
should object to having the word Mister prefixed to his name. Yetsuch 
is the case with the Highland chiefs, and such was particularly the case 
with Macnab. A highland chief is styled by the name of his family alone : 
thus, the chief of the Macintoshes is Macintosh, the chief of the Macnabs is 
Macnab ; and so on. So far did our friend the laird carry this point, that, 
hearing a stranger ask for him one day at his door, as Mr. Macnab, he 
ordered him not to be admitted ; but next day, when the gentleman, hav- 
ing in the meantime been tutored, inquired for Macnab, he was not only 
shown in, but met with a most cordial reception. He would remark : 
“ There are mony Maister Macnabs ; but may the auld black laad hae 
me, if there’s ony but ae Macnab!”’ On this subject, a clever reporter of 
some of the laird’s humours has given us some curious illustrations, “It 
was quite enough,” we are informed, “to put him in a frenzy, to dignify 
with the title of chieftain any one, however high in title or fortune, who 
he thought had no claim to that super-imperial rank. ‘It is not to be su 
posed that this was ever done for the pleasure of beholding the laird 
one of those passions which resembled one of his mountain storms. No; 
he was by no means the man to hazard such a joke upon; and could he 
have suspected for a moment (a supposition, indeed, almost im ble) 
that any person whatever attempted to play upon bim, miserable would 
have been the fate of the unhappy wight who made the experiment. The 
narrator of this anecdote had a narrow escape trom the overwhelming in- 
dignation of this genuine Gaelic worthy. It occurred after dinner, the 
good laird being a little mellow—for as to being drunk, oceans of liquor 
would have failed to produce that effect, at least to the length of prostra- 
tion. The party on whose account the chief's bile was so powerfully ex- 
cited, was indeed blessed with an infinitely more lofty and sonorous cog- 
nomen than himself. Ifit did not indisputably stamp the owner as an 
ancient feudal baron, an ignorant Lowlander might well be excused for 
thinking so. We shall suppose it to be Macloran of Dronascandlich—a 
name trying enough, certes, for the utterance of any common pair of jaws. 
Thus commenced the unlucky querist: ‘Macnab are you acquainted with 
Macloran, who hag lately purchased so many thousand acres in——shire ?” 
This was more than sufficient to set the laird off in furious tilt on his gen- 
ealogical steed. ‘Ken wha?—the paddock-stool of a creature they ca’ 
Dronascandlich, wha no far bygane daured to offer siller, sir, for an auld 
ancient estate, sir ; an estate as auld as the flude, sir—a deal aulder, sir— 
siller, sir, scrapit thegither by the meeserable deevil in India, sir ; not in 
an offisher or gentleman-like way, sir—but making cart-wheels and trams, 
sir, and barrows, and the like o’ that wretched handywark. Ken him, 
sir? I ken the creature weel, and wha he comes frae, sir ; and so I ken 
that dumb tyke, sir—a better brute by half than a score o’ him! And 
wha was his grandfather, sir, but a puir wabster in Glasgow! That was 
the origin o’ D-onascandlich, sir, and a bonnie origin for a Highland chief 
—ugh!’” ob & 

Pride being a leading element in his character, it affected all his ideas. 
He not only was proud of his own lineage and name, but of whatever he 
was connected with, from his clan or his county neighbours up to his 
countrymen at large. When the local militia was raised in 1808, he held 
rank in one of the corps raised in his county, and, soon after, being in Ed- 
inburgh, he though proper to apply to the storekeeper in the castle for 
the supply of arms required by the men. Overlooking the formally cor- 
rect name, which was the Fourth Perthshire Local Militia, he asked for 
arms for the Breadalbane Corps, to which the storekeeper answered, that 
he did not know of such a corps. Hereupon Macnab, in high —- 
but with more coolness than might have been expected, replied: “My 
fine little storekeeper, that may be ; but you may be assured we do not think 
a bit the less o’ oursels for your not knowing us.” In proportion as he 
thought much of his own countrymen, he thought less of some other na- 
tions ; and it appears that he had in particular contracted a great con- 
tempt for the Russians. A gentleman having on one occasion spoken ap- 
provingly of Russian heroism, the laird burst forthinto a frenzy. “ Haud 
you there, sir—haud you there, sir; ye have said a great deal mair than 
ye can mak amends for, were ye to live as lang as auld Metbuselab. It’s 
doonright blasphemy! What, sir, wad ye ever, in ae breath o’ your un- 
hallowed jaws, even* oor glorious lads o’ the bill and the heather, whilk 
are a marvel to the haill warld, to the oily bastes o’ Russians? A wheen 
cannibals, meeserable wretches, wha, till they cam west, bad naething to 
cram their craving gude-for-naething, kytes wi’ but stinking stranded 








* Compare. 
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whal an orra sealgh, whilk was a perfect Godsend to them. Bonny 
sieens, ugh! I mind ~ =) the time, about twenty year bygane. a cheeld 
ca’d A:lmiral Siniavin, or some other sic name, cam into the Firth wi’ a 
o’ these monsters amang men. Dootless it was a veesitation for 
oor sins. Whatever they laid hand on, was momently turned into ulye.* 
I was ae day taking a dander alang Leith shore, when I saw ane of the 
loathsome brutes gang into a kanler’s shop, and buy a bawbee bap,t and 
spying a barrel o’ ulye, in he dreeps the bap, and sookit it as ye wad do a 
jergonel peer. Sune after, a’ the lamps in Leith Walk and ither places 
e out, withoot ony veesible reason. A’ the folk were bumbazed{ about 
t, and auld wives thocht that Sathan was playing cantrips wi’ the lichts. 
Some were knockit doon, and ithers got off wi their pockets turned inside 
oot. And what was the cause 0’ a’ this hobbleshow, think ye? What? 
but the oily beasts o’ Russians. They were catched speelin§ up the lamp- 
ts and taking oot the cruizes and drinking the ulye, wick and a.’ 
hat think ye noo o’ your Russians, sir?—are they o’ ony use on God’s 
earth, think ye, but to burn like tar-barrels in a general illumination ?” 

Reared in a little district where his word was law, and where habits of 

violence and private warfare were scarcely yet extinct, Macnab was not 
to be very scrupulous in the use of his powers, whether personal, 

or otherwise. The knowledge of his immense strength, and his reckless- 
ness in using it, in general kept him free of ant but on one oc- 
casion a thoughtl ss person, who was but slightly acquainted with him, 
had the misfortune to incur his wrath in a dismal manner. The laird had 
appeared one day at Leith Races on a small horse, which oppressed by his 
ree weight, fell down under him, and died on the spot, its back being 

terally broken! Observing him next ema mounted on an animal not 
much bigger, this individual went up to him, and said, in a sarcastic man- 
ner ; “ Macnab, is that the same horse you rode last year?” “No billy, 
replied the laird ; “ but it’s the same whup,” and with that instrument 
felled the interrogator to the earth. 

Macnab had an intense antipathy to excisemen, whom he looked on as 
race of intruders, commmissioned to suck the blood of his country : he 
never gave them any better name than vermin. One day, early in the 
last war, he was marching to Stirling at the head of a corps of Fencibles, 
of which he was commander. To continue in the words of the writer al- 
ready quoted—* The pencil might, but the pen never can, adequately por- 
tray the grand, pic ue, and magnifique appearance of the glorious 
Celtic chief. Goliah of Gath, Alexander, Cesar, all heroes, ancient and 
modern, nay, what must be an august spectacle, the grand Mogul en- 
throned on the back of his elephant—all dwindle into insignificance before 
the t Macnab. He bestrode a mighty steed of raven blackness, whose 

g mane, and long and busby tail, had never suffered under the dila- 
pidating operation of the ruthless shears. His ample jacket was com- 
of tartan, adorned with massive silver buttons. Adown his breast 

mded gracefully the belted plaid, On his head was the Highland 
bonnet, surmounted by waving np apamee, which added fearfully to his 
tic height. His puissant limbs were incased in no constraining ha- 

t: no, gentle reader, the ancient fillibeg formed his sole nether 


covering. His warlike hand sustained an enormous claymore, flashing | wi 


lightning to the sun’s rays, and elearly indicating its owner’s ardor for 
immediate conflict. 

“ About seven miles from Stirling, a numerous band of excisemen as- 
sailed the rear of the regiment, declaring to the adjutant they had posi- 
tive information that in the baggage-carts was concealed a large quantity 
of smaggled whisky. The adjutant, knowing that it would be of little 
use to argue the matter with them, rode hastily up to the front, and told 
the commandant the scrape they were in. Without saying a word, away 
to the rear furiously gallops the laird, brandishing his Andrea Ferrara in 
@ most terrific style, his visage inflamed with wrath and indignation. 
When he came up to the aqua vite, ‘Hounds!’ he roars out in a voice 
of thunder, ‘ what the foul fiend want ye here, ye abortions of the human 
Specie, ye unwordy, pitifa’ vermin o’ abomination! Wad ye daur tostop 
his majesty’s offishers and meu on their way to fight for their king and 
country, and, what’s mair, e’en for the like o’ sic wretches as you, ye un- 
christened whelps o’ Belzebub.’ The laird was enough to fright Belze- 
bub himself, and no wonder he horrified such personages almost into con- 
vualsions. After a long pause, during which he regarded them with a truly 
diabolical aspect, one of the boldest mustered courage enough to display 
his badge of office, intimating in a trembling voice, that what they did 
was in the line of their duty. ‘Line o’ your duty!’ vociferated the 
chief. ‘By a’ that’s gude, if I thocht ye worth my while, I ken ae line 
wad fit ye a deal better!’ Then turning to the rear-rank, he cries : ‘My 
lads, this is like to be a critic business—/oad wi’ ball’ The effect of this 

palling order was electrical: the discomfited a gaugers fied in all direc- 
tions, leaving the victorious chief in undisturbed possession of the much 
coveted mountain-dew. 

“ Like many other proprietors of large but umproductive estates, the 





his brother in tribulation, who, when he beheld the horrid spectacle, was 
assailed with the most dreadful agonies of terror and consternation. To 
add to their miseries, the door was locked. Bells there were none in the 
Highlands in those days, but they stamped and kicked on the floor with 
dreadful energy and domees. After keeping the poor wretches in a state 
of unspeakable terror for a arose of time which appeared to them an 
eternity, the old woman unlocked the door, and presented a visage in 
which were expressed all the united horrors of countenance attributed to 
the infernal furies. ‘What the foul fiend gars ye mak sic a din for?’ 
shouted the fearful beldam. Quaking in every limb, the only words their 
lips could give utterance to were ; ‘ What’s—what’s that on the tree ?’ 
‘What’s that on the tree!’ cried the carline, in a dismally hollow and 
elritch tone of voice ; ‘ it’s the bit clerk body frae the Bank o’ Stirling, 
that cam here last nicht to deave the laird for siller—we’ve ta’en an 
hangit him, puir elf.’ The effect of this appalling disclosure was elec- 
trifying. Fear added wings to their speed, and the terrified brace of mes- 
sengers never looked behind them for the first ten miles on their road to 
irling. 

— me, what almost frightened into convulsions two such exquisitely sen- 
sitive personages as messengers are in general, was a bundle of straw, 
artificially stuffed by Janet into some ancient garments of the laird’s, 
which she had suspended from the tree in the manner described. The in- 
nocent clerk, during all this stramash, was quietly reposing in his bed; 
and if he dreamed at all of suspensions, it was that of the writ of horn- 
ing and caption. When he got up, he was surprised at the non-appear- 
ance of his companions, nor could he extract the smallest information on 
the subject from trusty Janet. Being therefore deprived of his legal tools, 
no other resource was left for him but to ‘plod homewards back his 
weary way.’ 

“To conclude ; so tremendous an account did the messengers give of 
their expedition, that no temptation could have induced twenty of them 
to venture on a similar errand, unless backed by a regiment of a thousand 
strong.’ 

ox anecdotes could be added to these, to illustrate the character of 
this extraordinary man ; but our limits forbid. The Laird of Macnab, 
with all his oddities, ceased to exist on the 25th of May 1816, when he had 
reached the age of eighty-two.— Chambers Miscellany. 





SOMETHING DIVINE. 


I do believe that neither quinine nor saline draughts were so effectual 
in curing me of the marsh fever which prostrated me in Rome, as the good 
little stories my good little Doctor used to tell me. One of his best was 
about a servant-maid. 

Maria, the heroine, was the daughter of a farmer ; but became, at a very 
early age, the servant of a sculptor of some celebrity in his day, named 
Pulci, who had removed from Florence to Rome to court tamioation in 
the Metropolis of Art for a great work. He was a grave, serious man ; 
and, after having instructed Maria in the duties required of her, retired 
thin himself, and allowed her to do pretty much as she liked ; so that 
she governed his little household in her own way. She wasa comely girl, 
of quiet manners, and soon became a favourite with all Pulci’s visitors. 
The engraver Savorini was struck with love at first sight of her, and of- 
fered to make her his wife ; but she replied calmly that she had engaged 
with Signor Pulci to be his servant for three years, and could not think of 
breaking her engagement. ‘I will find a substitute,” said Savorini. “I 
cannot be replaced,” she replied. The engraver called her a Proserpine 
of pride ; and his courtship ended for the time. 

Master Pulci was busy with an important group ; the subject Religion 
leaning upon Science and Art--an allegory which Italians are fond of de- 
veloping. Although nota first class sculptor, he still occupied a sufficient 
rank to bring him in contact with all the celebrated artists of the day, 
who used to come from time to time to his studio. Maria was often called 
in for one purpose or another, and listened greedily to their animated 
discources on genius and its consequent fame. From the very outset she 
began to feel yearnings after earthly immortality. A year, however, 
passed before a definite plan succeeded in her vague impulses. 

One day Pulci invited some of his friends to dinner, Savorini amongst 
the rest. The meal was taken in the studio, and the conversation natu- 
rally turned = art. All spoke enthusiastically ; for all were Italians, 
and were deeply devoted to the various departments. Savorini, who still 
retained a strong sentiment for Maria, and perhaps wished to dazzle her 
(she was moving quietly to and fro performing her usual duties ; but listen- 
ing to all that was said with respectful attention) rather exaggerated the 
dignity and the privileges of the profession to which they all belonged. 
Kings and emperors, the Pope himself, he said, ranged below great artists ; 
and it was better to have ae that Diana—pointing to a clay model 

which Pulci had just finished—than to guide the councils of nations. “ I 





Laird of Macnab was often under the necessity of ey ey a his 
dignity by granting bills for his various purchases. These bills for many 
years were always discounted at the Perth Bank; and when due, he no 
more dreamed of putting himself in the slightest degree out of the way 
by honouring his scraps of paper comformably to the established rules of 
trade, than of paying the national debt. In fact, it would have been a 
dangerous experiment to have hinted to him the propriety of what he con- 
sidered a most degrading and unchieftain-like practice. The directors of 
the bank, knowing their money to be sure, humoured him, as being a 
character of no ordinary description. His acceptances were therefore 
never (strange to say) noted or protested ; indeed such an impertinent 
edure on their part might have brought down like a torrent the 
urious chief and a score or two of his gillies, to sack great Perth. 
“ Unluckily for him, one of “‘ thae bits o’ paper” found its way to the 
Stirling Bank, an establishment with which the laird had no connection. 
to his auld use and wont, he gave himself no trouble about the 
matter. it was in due course noted and protested, of which proper intima- 
tion was sent tohim. The laird treated these various notices with the 
most sovereign contempt. He was, however, effectually roused, by the 
alarming information that a writ of horning and caption had been taken 
out against him ; and that, in consequence, a clerk belonging to the bank, 
accompanied by two messengers, would proceed on the following Friday 
to Achlyne House, for the special purpose of taking him into custody. 
Even this dire communication the received with unruffled com- 


re. 

“ On that portentous morn which threatened him with durance vile, he 

took aside an old woman who had been long attached to the family, and 
who was highly regarded by her master for her shrewdness as well as fide- 
lity. ‘Shanet,’ said he, ‘ there are three land-loupers, a clerk and two 
limbs o’ Satan in the shape o’ messengers, coming ower the hills the day 
frae Stirling to tak me awa bodily, and to clap me within the compass 0’ 
four stane wa’s ; and for what, think ye ?—a peetiful scart o’ a guse’s fea- 
ther—deil cripple their soople shanks! It would ill become me to hae 
ony hobbleshow wi’ siclike vermin ; so I’ll awa up to ma lord’s* at Tay- 
mouth,, and leave you, my bonnie woman, to gie them their kail through 
the reek.” Having thus primed the old lady, he departed. 

“The transaction now recorded having occurred upwards of half a cen- 
tury ago, it is proper to mention, that the line of travelling between 
Stirling and Achlyne was of a most rugged and toilsome description, and 
only passable by pedestrians. The clerk and his legal myrmidons, there- 
fore, did not reach the place where they expected their prey till it was 
nearly dusk. The ancient carline had been long on the outlook, and going 
to meet them, she invited them into the house in the most couthy and 
kindly manner. ‘Qh, sirs,’ quoth she, ‘ye maun be sair forfoughen wi’ 

our langsome travel. Our Hieland hills, are no for them that hae 
kson, I reckon. Sit doon, sit doon, and pit some meat in your wames, 

for atweel they maun be girnin’ and wamling like knots o’ edders. The 
laird’s awa to see a freend, and will be back momently. What gars ye 
glower at that daftlike gate, sirs? There is what ye’re wantin’ in that 
muckle kist, in bonnie, yellow goud, fairly counted by his honour this 
blessed mornin’. Wha wad hae thocht ye wad hae been sae langsome in 
me ay 4 up here ; chields like you, that are weel kent'to be greedy gleds 
after the siller. But bide ye till the laird comes in, and ye will get what 
ye want,’ So saying, she spread before them an abundant store of moun- 
tain delicacies, not forgetting a plentiful supply of Glenlivet; and, in 
short, she put them beyond the power of proceeding further in their busi- 
ness that night, and they were fain to stay in Janet’s cottage till the morn-' 
ing. The clerk, in respect of his gentility, was bestowed in an apartment 
by himself; the messengers were put in another, containing a single bed 
for their accommodation. One of the latter worthies, feeling towards the 
morning his entrails scorched with that intolerable heat consequent on 
mighty overnight potations, got up in quest of some friendly liquid. To 
aid him in his search, he opened the window-shutter—when the first object 
which saluted his astonished organs, of vision almost petrified him into 
stone. The “. indeed, was rather alarming—a human figure dangling 
in the winds of heaven from a branch of an ancient oak in the front of the 

“ As soon as the wretched minister of the law had recovered what small 
wense he possessed, he made a shift to stagger to the bedside, and roused 
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place my art,’’ he added, “ not quite on an equality with yours, signori, 
but I own no superiors except you ; for I also feel that I have a spark of 
something divine within me.” 

He talked much in thisstrain, being excited by the good Lachryma Christi 
and by the presence of Maria. Although the girl admired what he said, 
she in no wise set it down to hisaccount in the way he would have desired. 
She looked upon him only as an interpreter of truth, and went about the 
room—and backward and forward between it and the kitchen—pondering 
whether she had not also a spark of something divine within her. “ Yes, 
I have it!” she said at length. As she said this, she pushed against An- 
gela, an old dame who had come in to assist her in her duties, let go the 
dish that held the stewed prunes, and broke it, splashing the rich red juice 
over her own white stockings. 

“ Are they quite spoiled?” inquired Savorini. She gave him a familiar 
push, as if she was removing one of her father’s heifers out of her way. 
“Let her alone!” cried Pulci. ‘‘We must not punish her for her ac- 
—_ She has not chipped a statute or a model since she has been 
with me. 

“I would rather break one of my own limbs,” she exclaimed. “ Brava!”’ 
cried they all ; and, after complimenting her, they went on talking of their 
art, as cheerily as if they had not been disappointed of stewed prunes. 
Meanwhile, Maria became more and more convincied that there was a 
spark of something divine within her. 

From that time she began in secret—in her own little bed room—to en- 
deavour to produce some of the forms of beauty that filled her mind. 
The clay became life-like in her hands; and, in a very short time, she 
almost started with surprise at beholding a lovely countenance looking out 
from the unformed mass which she had placed on her window sill. A 
natural fear of being ridiculed and repressed, prevented her from confi- 
ding her projects and her studies to her master. But her secret was too 
troublesome to be kept entirely to herself. At first she thought of the en- 
graver Savorini; and possibly it would have been well had his honest 
love then found favour in her eyes. But the remembronces of his rough 
gallantries made her fearful of confiding in him. There was Caterina, 
the daughter of Angela ; but, when she came to gossip of evenings, all 
her talk was about the handsome cavaliers who looked at her in church 
—-impious men—and followed her home trying fo talk nonsense. This was 
not a proper confidante ; so she choose my old doctor, Corona, who had 
attended her in an illness, and had won her confidence by his benevolent 
manners. She went to him, made him promise secrecy as if she had been 
going to confess a murder, and revealed that she felt the power to become 
a great artist. 

“ My fame will fill the world,” said she. 

“But will it fill your heart ?” 

« That’s fall already—of hope.” 

He saw that she did not come for advice but encouragement ; and he 
encouraged her. He would have preferred had she told all to Master 
Pulci; but that artist, though good and kind, had something cold and 
satirical in his manner. “ He will never believe in me,” said Maria, “ until 
he sees that I can do something. He isnot a man offaith. Besides, who 
will admit genius in the person that cooks one’s dinner! These hands 
that have made so many messes can do nothing but spoil marble, he 
will think.” 

“ She must take care,” thought Corona, “not to deceive herself as to 
the motive that makes her unwilling to communicate her ambition to her 
master. If I mistake not she hopes to dazzle him.” 

But the Doctor was mistaken. Maria’s whole being was, from that time 
forward, devoted to art and art alone. It is true that she did not fail to 

rform her household duties ; but she did so mechanically, and, if Master 
Pulci had been anything of a tees or a fidget, he would have found 
daily grounds of complaint. However, matters went on very well; and 
neither he nor any one else ever suspected that the girl had turned her 
bedroom into a studio, and that she was robbing herself of sleep in order 
to make up for the hours necessarily lost in the day-time. Savorini alone 
noticed that her cheeks grew pale, and that her eyes gleamed with unna- 
tural brilliancy. ‘“ Her soul is wearing out her body, Doctor,” said he to 
Corona. The doctor assented sorrowfully, without daring to betray the 
secret. 

Maria afterwards said that her life seemed to have begun only from the 
time when she perceived the presence of the “ divine spark’ in her. All 
the former years faded from her remembrance. Her imagination became 
filled with beautiful forms. Her ears were ever open to catch words of 


instruction from her master or his visitors. Her eyes greedily devoured 
the models that surrounded her. She took Pulci’s books, one by one, to 
her room, and learned all that they could teach her. Whenever she went 
forth, it was to some church, or to the Vatican, to admire the achieve- 
ments of the schools. 

At length she felt herself sufficiently prepared to attempt original pro- 
ductions, and she began to model a statue of Minerva. A practised hand 
would probably have produced a result as good as hers in a much shorter 
time ; but she was ignorant of routine, and many accidents retarded her 
work. However, as time proceeded, the figure grew under her hands ; 
and, day by day, the consciousness of her own genius increased within 
her. er determination was to send the figure to the annual competition 
for the prize—secretly—in order that she might hear the impartial opinion 
of the judges. The difficulties in her way were immense. But she over- 
came them all; and, when one day Master Pulci was absent, some por- 
ters, sent by Dr. Corona, came and took away her model, Thus it was 
removed to the exhibition hall without accident. 

Maria entered with the crowd on the appointed day, and contrived to 
place herself near to her statue. Her ambition did not extend to winning 
the prize. All she dared to hope was to escape ridicule. But her asto- 
nishment was indescribable on perceiving by degrees all the connoisseurs 
collect round her Minerva, and begin to speak enthusiastically in its 
praise. The judges stood before it in their turn. There was an unani- 
mous cry of admiration. Her heart swelled mightily within her, and it 
was with difficulty that she could repress her pride and exultation. These 
came to their height when the prize was unanimously given to her statue ; 
and a crier began to exclaim, “ Let the sculptor of the Minerva declare 
himself!” It then struck her—in her confusion--that a woman had no 
right to compete, and she hastened away unperceived. 

Her object, however, was gained. She was now sure that she bad not 
deceived herself by a false idea of her own merit; and she saw in the fu- 
ture a long series of triumphs. Doctor Corona, who had watched her, 
followed and complimented her. Even he had not dared to admire her 
work until public opinion had crowned it. He went with her to the 
studio of Pulci ; and there she threw herself on her knees before her mas- 
ter, and confessed the truth. He at first thought she was mad ; and it 
was not until Dr. Corona confirmed her statement, that he could believe 
that his servant-girl Maria had won the first prize of sculpture by the 
unanimous vote of the first artists of Rome! 

The news soon spread through the city ; and Savorini came hastily to 
compliment the young artist. She allowed him to embrace her, and lis- 
tened gratefully when he said, “She must be at once raised from her 
menial capacity. It is impossible to deprive the arts of this wonder.” He 
did not now repeat his declaration of affection ; but he seemed to claim a 
right to watch over her future fortunes. Pulci at once agreed to look out 
for another servant ; but Maria refused to quit his house. “I will super- 
intend everything still,” she said. 

The three supped together pleasantly that evening; and Savorini be- 
gan the well-known etching which represents Maria sitting at the feet of 
her Minerva, pausing in her work to admire it. Next day, all the élite of 
Roman art came flocking to hail their new comrade. For some months, 
indeed, the fashionable society of the city talked of nothing else but this 
pleasant story ; and it became a popular opinion that Maria would equal 
or surpass the greatest masters. There was some exaggeration in this. 
The causes which would have made them refuse to acknowledge her ta- 
lent, before her public triumph, induced them to magnify it now. It 
seemed so extraordinary that a servant-girl from the Campagna di Roma 
could do anything, that people began to suppose nothing was too great 
for her to perform. Even old Nosotti, Maria’s father, undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome for the purpose of seeing his daughter, and looked in at St. 
Peter’s by the way. She received him with delight ; but shook her head 
when he suggested that she might now marry farmer Raimondo. Savo- 
rini, who was by, ventured a hope on his own account, and he whispered 
something in her ear. She smiled faintly ; and, giving him her hand, 
said : “If you ask me again in six months I will say, yes!” He did not 
understand. 

The truth was, that the divine spark was burning too fiercely within. 
In vain Dr. Corona exerted his art and endeavoured, moreover, to wean 
Maria for awhile from the studio. The hectic flush and the brilliant eyes 
proved true prophets. 

The Minerva was the only work of the servant Maria ; who died on the 
twelfth of May, eighteen hundred and one. 


———<».—____— 


THE YEARLY FAIR OF CASHMERE SHAWLS.* 


Perhaps the last idea that would ever enter into the head of a London 
or Parisian belle, when she is the envied possessor of a rich Cashmere, is 
the manner in which these costly shawls are transferred to European mer- 
chants. I have been witness to the extraordinary scene presented by a 
fair held for this purpose on the banks of the Volga, and I think the 
ladies will be interested with its description. 

A conflagration which took place on the confines of Europe and Asia, 
in 1816, burnt down the little village of Makariev. This event, unnoticed 
in the European journals, was of some consequence in the mercantile an- 
nals of the world, since in that miserable village had been held, from time 
immemorial, every year in the month of July, the fair where all the Cash- 
meres were sold that were brought by land into Europe. With the vil- 
lage were burnt the warehouses and shops used by the merchants. Ever 
since that time, this fair has been transferred to Nijnii-Novgrod. The 
Russian government had long been desirous of that such should be case, 
on account of the fine commercial situation of that town at the confluence 
of the Oka and the Volga. 

Just at the confluence of these rivers, thousands of temporary shops are 
constructed with the promptitude for which the Russians are celebrated. 
We see rise with marvellous celerity taverns, coffee-shops, a theatre, ball- 
rooms, and a crowd of edifices of painted wood, constructed with some 
taste, all ready for the opening of the July fair. A crowd of people from 
all corners of the earth assembles to fill these ephemeral streets. Rus- 
sians, Tartars, and Calmucks are the natural population ; these are joined 
by Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Indians, Poles, Germans, French, Eng- 
lish, and even Americans. Notwithstanding the confusion of tongues, the 
most perfect order reigns among this assembly of many nations. The 
riches amassed in this place are incalculable. The silks of Lyonand Asia, 
the furs of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the wines of France and Greece, 
and the merchandise of Persia and China, are seen on every side. But 
among the precious productions of Asia, certainly the shawls of Cashmere 
bear the first rank. 

The sale of these beautiful articles is a sort of contract which never 
takes place excepting in the presence of witnesses. One of my friends, 
who dealt in this species of merchandise, requested me to be one of his 
witnesses. I therefore accompanied him to the fair, and by this means 
beheld all the proceedings of the negotiation. On our arrival, we were 
joined by the other witnesses and two Armenian brokers, and my friend 
led us to a row of stone-houses, without upper storeys ; here we were in- 
troduced into a sort of cellar. The Indian merchant who was the seller, 
sat here, surrounded by immense riches, in the form of fourscore bales of 
Cashmeres, which were ranged and piled against the wall: he dealt in no 
other merchandise. The extraordinary part of the business is, that shawls 
of the greatest value are sold without the buyer ever seeing them opened ; 
they are never unfoulded, nor does the buyer even examine a corner ; 
nevertheless, he is perfectly informed of their state by the descriptive 
catalogues of the brokers, who obtam these catalogues from Cashmere, 
drawn up with the utmost care and fidelity, 

As soon as we entered, we squatted on the ground without speaking a 
word, and the brokers who conduct to whole affair proceeded to business. 
They began 4 placing the buyer and the seller at diagonal! points of the 
apartment ; then they ran perpetually trom one party to another, making 
known the price asked and the price bid, in many mysterious whispers. 
This negotiation went on with great earnestness, till the prices seemed to 
approximate nearer, owing to one party lowering his demand, and the 
other raising his offer. The bale of shaws was then brought out, and 
placed between the owner and the buyer. The seller vaunted their beauty 
and value, and the buyer regarded them disdainfully, and hastily com- 
pared their number and marks with his catalogue. Then the scene grew 
more animated ; the buyer made a positive offer, declaring it was the 
highest price he would give. The Indian merchant then rose to quit the 
warehouse ; the brokers cried aloud with a high voice, and seized him by 
the skirt of the garment, to detain him by force ; one hauled him on one 
side, the other pulled him on the other, and, between them, they 
raised in a moment the mort outrageous uproar. The poor Indian seemed 
very passive in all this confusion : I expected that the brokers, in their 
zealous activity, would do him a mischief; and I found that is some- 
times the case, : 

Now comes the third act of this odd farce. Ifa fair price has been bid, 
the brokers endeavour to force the Indian merchant to give the buyer bis 
hand, who holds it open, and repeats his offer ina loud voice. This is the 
most amusing part of the business, for the brokers seize the poor Indian 
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and try to get hold of his hand. The Indian defends himself, resists, 
onenen to the other end of the warehouse, enveloping his hand in the 
large sleeve of his robe, all the time whining out his first price in the most 
dolorous tone of voice. At last they catch him, and in spite of his resist- 
ance, and even his cries, place his hand in that of the buyer. 

Complete tranquillity succeeds this scene. The brokers congratulate 
the buyer. The Indian sighs piteously, and —— in a doleful tone 
of the Violence and ill behaviour of the brokers. The brokers seat them- 
selves, and prepare the bill of sale as the last act of the ceremony. All 
that has passed is pure acting, and considered indis nsable to the eti- 
quette of the sellers of Cashmere shawls ; for if the Indian merchant has 
not been sufficiently pinched, and pulled, and pushed from side to side, 
and his head and arms brused with the ardour of the sale, he will fancy he 
has parted with his goods too readily, and repent of the sale before the 
next July fair brings him to Nijnii again. The whole affair rested on this 
important difference ; the Indian merchant asked 230,000 rubles for his 
bale, and the buyer gave him but 180,000—of which the brokers receive 
two rubles out of every hundred. 

The whole company—buyer, seller, witnesses, and brokers—then seated 
themselves cross-legged on a carpet with deep fringes. We were handed 
ice, served in vases of China porcelain. Instead of spoons, we had little 
spatulas of mother-of-pearl, whose silver handles were ornamented with a 
ruby or an emerald, or some other precious stone. When these refresh- 
ments were taken, the shawls were delivered. All the marks and descrip- 
tions were found perfectly right, the goods being precisely as the brokers 
had declared. The time of payment caused another contest; and when 
that was adjusted, all the parties concerned were expected to say a private 
prayer. I did as the others did; but I fear I was more employed in re- 
flecting on the variety of religions that had met together on the business, 
There was the Indian adorer of Brama and other idols; two Tartars, who 
submitted their destinies to the regulation of Mohammed ; two Parsees, 
worshippers of fire; a Calmuck officer, who I verily believe, had a re- 
verential regard for the Grand Lama; and three Christians, of different 
communions—an Armenian, a Georgian, and, meaning myself, a Lutheran. 
One of the company told me he had prayed that the ladies of Europe 
might abate their extravagant desire of possessing Cashmere shawls. As 
he was, like me, only one of the witnesses, I may venture to conclude, that 
did not draw any profit from this article of luxury, or he would never 
have put up so perverse a prayer at the grand fair of Nijnii-Novgorod. 


Luiperial Parliament, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
House of Commons, Tuesday, August 16. 


LORD J. RUSSELL made his promised explanation respecting the 
state of the negotiations on the subject of the difference between Russia 
and Turkey. He should not enter, he said, upon the defence of the Go- 
vernment, which had not been attacked, that House having considerately 
left in the hands of the Government the conduct of these negotiations. 
With respect to the production of papers, he had not found that it had 
been usual in such cases to lay the papers on the table while the negoti- 
ations were still pending, nor until they were brought to some issue. He 
then proceeded to give an outline of the transactions as they had occurred, 
without referring to documents which were of the nature of secret papers, 
but glancing at incidents generally known to the House and tle public. 
When the present Government entered upon office his attention had been 
called to the question of the Holy Places, and he wrote to Lord Cowley, 
our Ambassador at Paris; but at a later period, he had been informed by 
the Russian Minister in England, that the Emperor of Russia was :atis- 
fied with the concession made to him upon that matter, and he felt satis- 
fied that nothing would happen to disturb the relations between Russia 
and Turkey. Lord John then adverted to the arrival of Prince Menschi- 
koff at Constantinople, in March, and to the incident between him and 
Fuad Effendi, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs; to the request of 
Colonel Rose, that the British fleet should proceed from Malta to the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople and to his withdrawal of that request. 
On the arrival of Lord Stratford at that capital, in April, he wasinformed 
by the Turkish Minister that certain demands had been made by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, a compliance with which, the Sultan’s Government con- 
sidered, would not be compatible with its independence; at the same 
time, the Turkish Minister sent in reply not a simple negative, but a note 
calculated to put an end to the dispute. Prince Menschikoff, instead of 
treating this note as a basis for further negotiations, withdrew from Con- 
stantinople, a step which he (Lord John) considered was to be regretted. 
It appeared to him that the withdrawal of the Russian mission, aided by 
the preparations made by Russia—a strong naval and military force hav- 
ing been advanced to the frontiers of Turkey—-was a most unfortunate 
step, calculated to create great alarm. Her Majesty’s Government had, 
in consequence, thought it necessary to give directions that the British 
fleet should proceed from Malta to the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, 
and a French fleet took the same course, the two Governments of England 
and France having acted entirely in concert, in order to obtain a solution 
of this question compatible with the independence and integrity of the 
Porte, and not derogatory to Russia. The next step was that the Emperor 
of Russia directed his army to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, issuing a 
declaration, that this was not to be considered an invasion of the Princi- 
palities or an act of war, but only as a guarantee of peace, and a pressure 
upon the Turkish Government to obtain those securities to which Russia 
was entitled. It was considered both by England and France that, look- 
ing at the interests at stake, it was desirable that the Turkish Govern- 
ment should forego its right to regard the act as a casus belli, and that it 
should not decline to enter into further negotiations, of which the ambas- 
sadors of the two Powers endeavoured to gather up the threads. When 
the Russian Government had occupied the Principalities Austria changed 
her views upon this subject, and with reference to the treaty of 1841 
deemed it necessary that there should be a Conference of the Powers; and 
the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs having adopted a proposition of 
the French Government as the groundwork of a proposal to Russia, the 
note containing it was finally arranged and settled to the satisfaction of 
the four Powers on the 3lst of July. To this note the Emperor of Russia 
had given his adhesion. Supposing the matter of this note to be fully ar- 
ranged, there would still remain the evacuation of the Principalities; and 
it was quite evident that no settlement could be satisfactory that did not 
include their immediate evacuation, which, according to the declaration 
of Prince Gortschakoff, was to foliow the satisfaction obtained from Tur- 
key. He must ask the permission of the House to say nothing more upon 
this head, and request that the mode of obtaining the end in view might 
be left in the hands of the executive Government. He thought there was 
now a fair prospect that. without involving Europe in hostilities. the in- 
dependence and integrity of Turkey—which he had always said was a 
main object of Her Majesty’s Government—would be secured. That ob- 
ject was one which required the vigilant attention of the Government, and 
it could only be secured by the union of England and France, and a con- 
stant and friendly communication between them. 

Mr. LAYARD considered that there had been a want of that energy 
and decision in these transactions which would have been infused into our 
proceedings by Lord Palmerston—the transactions, in his opinion, involv- 
log a great principle. He dwelt in much detail upon the indications of 
design and artifice on the part of Russia, ia her conduct towards Servia, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia, and denounced the proceedings of her ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople. He deprecated the attempt to erect an indepen- 
dent Greek Empire in Turkey, which, divided as Turkey was into antago- 
nistical portions, would be broken up, like the Byzantine empire by simi- 
lar causes. The very moment that Constantinople passed from the hands 
of the Turks British India would be in jeopardy. Mere assurances by Rus- 
sia were not enough ; she should have been called upon to disarm, and 
precautions should have been taken against her movements. Had she 
been told that if she entered the Turkish territories it would have been 
considered a casus belli, she would not have dared to cross the Pruth. 
Russia had now gained what she wanted ; she had shown that she could 
enter Moldavia and Wallachia whenever she pleased with impunity 
whereas those Principalities ought to be made, with Bessarabia. a barrier 
between her and Turkey. He believed that, without having fired a single 
shot, Russia had gained advantages which would have repaid a fierce cam- 
paign, while we had lowered ourselves in the eyes of all nations. The 
note prepared by Austria had been jumped at by Russia; if Turkey re- 
fused the terms, we must now join Russia against her, and if Turkey, 
under this terrible pressure, did accept them, we sanctioned the interfe- 
rence of Russia on behalf of 12,000,000 Greeks, not Greeks by nation only, 
but by religion. Had the cases been reversed, and Turkey had invaded 
the Principalities, she would have been required not merely to evacuate 

them, but to pay all expenses and make an ample apology ; and nothing 
less would ror the ends of justice. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON complained of the shortness of the notice given by 
Lord J. Russell of his intention to make his statement, after listening to 
which, he said, he felt it not to be expedient either to express any opinion 
as to the policy of the Government, or to follow the noble lord into the 
various topics to which he had adverted. He could not, however, help 
deeply regretting that it was not in the power of the noble lord to make a 
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more satisfactory statement, and, although he rejoiced that the Govern- 
ment had determined to re the evaczation of the Principalities as a 
sine qua non, he lamented that that should still remain an unsettled point. 
In making their evacnation an indispensable condition, the Government 
would be supported not only by that House, but by the country. All de- 
sired peace, but no longer than it could be had with a due regard to the 
interest and the honour of this country and the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. 

Lord D. STUART disapproved of the conduct of the Government in 
these transactions, and censured with asperity the proceedings of Russia. 
If, he observed, we had a Foreign Minister who was not a Minister of Rus- 
sia or Austria, but of England, none of these deplorable events would have 
occurred which had disturbed the tranquillity and endangered the peace 
of the world. 

Mr. MILNES thought Lord Dudley had borne too hardly upon the Go- 
vernment, though he could not but say that they would have improved 
their position if they had shown a little more cenfidence in Parliament, 
and not have kept back their papers when France and Russia had publish- 
ed theirs. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said a few words in reply to Sir J. Pakington and 
Mr. Layard. 

Mr. MUNTZ was of opinion that if we had had a different Government 
a Russian army would never have marched into the Turkish territory. 
The country felt, he said, that all sense of national honour was lost, and 
that we were governed by pounds, shillings, and pence. 

After some observations by Mr. Blackett, 

Mr. COBDEN said, everybody seemed to agree that the conduct of Rus- 
sia had been treacherous and violent, and to rejoice that the occurrence 
had brought about a sincere alliance between England and France. The 
opinions expressed by Lord J. Russell were those of the people of Eng- 
land, for he believed even Birmingham would rather support his pacific 
policy than precipitate the country into a war. Still there was a feeling 
of uneasiness in this country respecting Turkey ; but there was at the 
same time a growing conviction in men’s minds that the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Turkish empire, as a maxim of policy, had become an 
empty phrase and nothing more. It was considered that the Turks in 
Europe were intruders, that their home was Asia ; and that the progress 
of events had demonstrated that a Mahomedan Power could not be main- 
tained in Europe. The independence of a country that could not maintain 
itself could not be upheld, and a fact had now become prominent, that for 
every Turk in European Turkey there were three Christians. And what 
was the feeling of the Christian population of Turkey towards their rulers? 
He believed that, in the interior, it was not favourable, and, if he were a 
rayah subject of the Porte, he should say, ‘‘ Give me any Christian Govern- 
ment rather than a Mahomedan.” This feeling of the Christian part of 
the population in Turkey would become an important part of the subject, 
and we should have to address our minds to the question hereafter what 
we were going to do with Turkey, for we must not think that we could 
keep Turkey asit is. Mr. Cobden ridiculed the notion of going to war 
for tariffs, the futility of which policy experience had proved, and he 
contended that the importance of the trade with Turkey had been over- 
rated. He maintained that all our commerce in the Black Sea was owing 
to Russian encroachments there. What could a country like Turkey, 
without roads, contribute to the commerce of the world? The balance of 
power might be all very well, but he protested against its being argued 
that we were bound, in the interest of England, to maintain Turkey. A 
good deal was said about the Russian power ; but how absurd to talk of a 
Russian army invading England! Why, she could not move her forces 
across her own frontier without a loan. If England engaged in war, it 
would be attended with consequences which the present generation had 
not reflected upon, or they would not talk so glibly about war. The Go- 
vernment, he thought had done wisely, for themselves as well as the coun- 
try, in disregarding the taunts of thoughtless men and resisting the cry 
for war, and he did not blame them for adhering to the traditional policy 
of maintaining the integrity of Turkey. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I cannot allow the speech of the hon. member 
for the West Riding to pass without one or two observations, and I can- 
not accept the praise he has accorded to the Goverment upon the grounds 
upon which he has been pleased to place it. There is nothing so painful 
as to see a man of great ability labouring under an internal conviction 
which he knows to be contrary to the opinions of his fellow-countrymen, 
and which he is afraid—I will not use any stronger term—openly to ex- 
press. The hon. gentleman began by stating his perfect concurrence with 
every one who had spoken before him, and he ended by differing from 
them on all points. (A laugh.) He began by assuring us that he consider- 
ed it to be a proper maxim of policy to maintain the independence and 
integrity of Turkey—-to prevent Russia, especially, from getting pos- 
session of those territories which we call the Turkish empire ; but in the 
course of his speech he did everything he could to show that Turkey was 
not worth defending. (Laughter.) Why, if the hon. gentleman stood 
here as the avowed advocate of the aggressive policy of Russia—as a 
defender of that system of policy which he professed so loudly to de- 
nounce and condemn—I do not think in the present state of feeling of 
this House, and of the country, he could have dared to pursue a course 
more calculated to assist and facilitate the views which he pretended to 
oppose. (“ Hear, hear.” and laughter.) I never heard a speech so full of 
incessant contradictions. Though the hon. gentleman did not tell us 
exactly what he told the country ona former occasion—that Russia could 
be crumpled up like asheet of brown paper (a laugh)—he told us that 
Russia was so weak that she was utterly incapable of resisting any serious 
effort on the part of this country. But then the hon. gentleman tells us 
that war with Russia would be inevitable ruin to England. Now, how 
can we reconcile these two statements? (‘‘Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) 
At one time thehon. gentleman tells us that Russiaisa sort of barbarours 
power, with scattered territories and feeble resources, and then he launches 
out in great praise of the beauty of St. Petersburg, and says that because 
St. Petersburg is a finer city than Constantinople, Russia, forsooth, ought 
to be possessed of both. (Laughter.) The hon. member is a Freetrader. 
He made a great tour in Europe (a laugh), and because he was received 
with that courtesy and civility to which his personal qualities so much 
entitle him, he fancied he had persuaded all Europe that no system was to 
be adopted but that of free trade. Now he says the efforts of this coun- 
try in favour of tariffs have signally failed, and I should like to know, 
therefore, what has been the result of his European tour? (Much laugh- 
ter.) We never made war for tariffs. The wars which this country waged 
for the independence of Spain and Portugal and for the liberty of Eu- 
rope were not for so much duty upon the export or import of commodities. 
They were undertaken from far higher considerations—to establish the 
liberty and independence of nations, and to behold that balance of power 
which, although it may be treated with contempt by men who do not 
seem to understand its importance, all those who have been thought 
worthy of giving counsel to nations have considered it necessary to assert 
and to maintain as essential to the liberty and wellbeing of mankind. 
(Hear.) The hon. gentleman, with all his free trade partialities—and no 
man has in his own way done more for the assertion and practical enforce- 
ment of free trade principles, and I am the last person who would with- 
hold the tribute of acknowledgement due to him for the great services he 
has rendered in that respect,—the hon. gentleman seems entirely to forget 
his principles when he compares the commercial systems of Russia and 
Turkey. Does he not know, and if he does know, why does he attempt 
to withdraw the attention of the public from the fact, that the commer- 
cial system of Russia is eminently restrictive and prohibitive, and that the 
commercial system of Turkey is the most liberal that exists in any coun- 
try with which we have commercial relations? The hon. gentleman says it 
may be quite immaterial, in a commercial point of view, whether the Turk- 
ish empire belongs to Russia or no ; but it is not true that the commerce 
of Turkey is immaterial to this country. Thecommerce of Turkey is very 
material to this country. Turkey has natural products quite as valuable 
as any we draw from any part of Russia, and it possesses mineral and 
natural resources the developement of which tends every year to make 
our commerce with Turkey more and more valuable. The bon. gentle- 
man says, however, that we are under a misapprehension, that we look to 
a return moved by an hon. member of this House, which give us as the 
commerce of Turkey all the commodities which pass through Turkey to 
other countries. 1 would ask the hon. gentleman whether, if Turkey be 
considered a consumer herseif, or a channel through which articles ot con- 
sumption pass to other parts of Asia, it is not, in any view, of great impor- 
tance to the commerce of England that Turkey should remain ar inde- 
pendent state, with her liberal system of commerce? (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman is a great advocate for the princi ple of non-interfe- 
rence. He has always said—* Do not you meddle with the interaal affairs 
of other countries, aud especially do not endeavour to dictate to other na- 
tions what their form of government shall be.” But the hon. gentleman 
has especially committed to the deliberation of the Government and the 
tuture consideration of Parliament this question,—What shall we do with 
the Turkish . mpire—how are we to dispose of the destinies of the Maho- 
medans, Greeks, and other races, inhabiting that empire? (Laughter.) 
He said—“ You may patch it up for the present, yielding to the old and 
vulgar prejudice of maintaining the independence of Turkey ; but it is a 
rotten fabric which cannot last; it must fall to pieces; the Turks must 











be expelled, and it is high time to begin to consider how you will dispose 
of the territories which will then be relieved from these Mussulmans.” I 
think this is a strange doctrine from a person who has always maintained 
the necessity of leaving other foreign countries to decide as to their own 
form of government. (A laugh.) I do not at all admit that the Turkish 
empire is in the state of decay represented by the hon. gentleman. I con- 
sider that the maintenance of the integrity and independence of Turkey is 
not only desirable, but worth contending for, and capable of being success- 
fully accomplished. The hon. gentleman is wholly misinformed as to the 
state of Turkey for the last thirty years. I assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that Turkey, so far from having gone back within the last 30 
years, has made greater progress and improvement, in every possible way, 
than perhaps was ever made by any other country during the same period. 
Compare the condition of Turkey now with what it was 4 the reign of the 
Sultan Mahmoud, either with regard to the system of government as bear- 
ing upon the interests of the inhabitants, the state of the army and navy, 
the administration of justicp, the condition of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, or religious toleration. I venture to say that, in all these 
respects, Turkey has made immense progress during the period I have 
mentioned. (Hear.) So far, therefore from going with the hon. gentle- 
man in that sort of political slang which is the fashion among those who 
want to partition and devour Turkey—so far from talking of Turkey as @ 
dead body, an expiring body, or something that cannot be kept alive—I 
am satisfied that if you will only keep out of it those who want to get into 
it (laughter and sapemoy oS will only leave those who are in it to 
deal with it in the way in which they are now dealing with it, there are 
countries in Europe to which the hon. gentleman has referred that are in 
much more danger of sudden dissolution from internal causes than Tur- 
re (Hear, hear.) Turkey, it is certain, has no Poland and no Siberia. 
(Cheers and laughter.) I must say I never heard a speech more likely 
than that of the hon. gentleman to discourage a Government from pursu- 
ing the course of policy which he ostensibly recommends, or more likel 
to damp the proper feeling of the country in support of that Governmen 
Iam happy to say, however, that it is the only speech of such a nature 
that we have heard to-night, and I trust that it will not mislead an 

sons beyond the limits of this country who might be misled by such state- 
ments. (Cheers.) I hope that language may not excite abroad feeli 
which might be eo to mar the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government 
endeavouring to settle these matters in a manner satis actory and honour- 
able to this country. (Cheers.) I trust that the great preponderance of 
proper feeling and of ape sentiment upon the subject which the discus- 
sion of this evening has elicited will prove to all Europe what aie the sen- 
timents of the British Parliament, and what is the fixed determination of 
the British nation. (Cheers.) This discussion will show that the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government has the support of Parliament, and the con- 
sent and approval of the country ; and that, although there may be per- 
sons who may wish to see Russia extend her conquests over Turkey, such 
is not the wish of the British nation ; but that the Goveggment of England. 
supported by the people of England, are determined to maintain the inde- 
pendence of acountry which we think it essential to maintain independent 
both for political and commercial reasons. (Cheers.) 

We do not mean to go with the hon. gentleman into a rearrangement of 
the Turkisgempire : we do not attempt to dictate to barbarians, or Slaves, 
or Greeks, or Mussulmans, who shall be their governors, or what shall be 
their form of government. It has been the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give such advice to the Turkish Government, with a view to the 
internal improvement of that country, as, while it may on the one hand 
add to the strength of the Turkish empire, may, on the other hand, con- 
tribute to the happiness and prosperity of the people under the rule of the 
Sultan. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to say that those endeavours have been 
attended with most beneficial consequences, and that wherever our con- 
sular arrangements have been extended in the Turkish empire we have 
seen tranquillity increased, justice better administered, oppression cease, 
and those benefits conferred which it must be the anxious object of the En- 
glish Government to promote in every country where its advice may be 
considered worthy of attention. (Hear, hear.) I am convinced that if 
that system be pursued, and if England, united with France, shall sa; 
that Turkey shal! not be molested by any other power, their dictum w 
be enforced. I am satisfied that Turkey has within itself the elements of 
life and prosperity, and I believe that the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government isa sound policy, deserving the approbation of the country, 
= which it will be the duty of every British Government to pursue. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said a few words expressive of satisfaction at 
the speech of Lord Palmerston, and the motion was agreed to, 


EVICTION OF SETTLERS FROM CANADIAN LANDS, 
House of Commons Saturday, August 13. 

Lord Dudley Stuart called attention to the petition of W. Cheshire, on 
behalf of certain settlers on some lands in Canada, from which they have 
been ejected under circumstances of what they alleged to be of great 
hardship. Mr. F. Peel said it wasa mistake to call the parties settlers, 
for they were, in fact, squatters, and their case had been already investi- 
gated and decided upon by the proper local authorities. It was no case 
whatever for the consideration of the British Parliament. They were, 
after repeated decisions against them, removed by the authority of an act 
of the Canadian Parliament, which, he thought, had acted with great for- 
bearance and consideration towards them, notwithstanding a contuma- 
cious opposition to the authorities for more than five years, After a short 
conversation the matter dropped. 





A REVIEW OF THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


* * To gain a complete view of the vast changes effected in our 
institutions during the last seven months, we must consider legislation by 
the departments from which it emanated, since many single offices of Go- 
vernment have produced and carried more measures this year than the 
whole Government in ordinary times. 

It were unjust. in such an enumeration, to deny the first place to the 
unexampied exploits of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In a 
unrivalled for clearness, comprehensiveness, and eloquence, Mr. lad- 
stone undertook and overcame the gigantic difficulty of persuading the 

ople of England to endure for seven years longer the inequalities of the 

ncome Tax, of extending that tax to Ireland, of inducing the owners of 
real property to submit to a tax on successions, and of carrying out at 
once and without delay the Free Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel to its 
full complement and perfection. When he rose to speak these things 
seemed impossible,—when he sat down they were virtually already done. 
The most sceptical knew that his success was certain, and that which in 
the morning would have been trgated as a dream became before midnight 
a sober reality. This was the triumph of the principle, but there re 
ed a still more difficult task—the working out that principle into prac- 
tice. The Income Tax Renewal Bill and its extension to Ireland with 
modifications adapted to meet the exigencies of the institutions and cir- 
cumstances of that country turned out to be a work of enormous com 
plexity, and the unavailing but clamorous opposition of the Irish members 
drew out the discussion to an enormous length. To this succeeded a still 
more difficult feat in legislation—the passing of the Succession Tax. Tifls 
bill only contains some fifty clauses, but into those clauses was compressed 
an almost infinite number of details and provisions. This act is admitted 
both by friend and foe to be a masterpiece in the art of legislation. The 
subject was thoroughly analyzed and digested before an attempt was 
made to put it into words and by this patient process of investigation was 
reduced under a few heads and comprehended under a few general terms. 
All the infinite variety of human transactions with property, all the con- 
tingencies, all the subterfuges which a new tax must contemplate and pro- 
vide for, have thus been dealt with in a few pages in a manner which 
every one who reads them must admit to be clear, complete, and compre- 
hensive. This act, we doubt not, will form an era in our legislation, and 
serve as a model upon which future measures will be framed. Besides 
these two great efforts, the complete revision of our tariff, the redistribu- 
tion of the assessed taxes, the commutation of the land tax, the abolition 
of the excise on soap, the abolition of the duty on advertisements and the 
extension of the area of print and paper covered by a single stamp, seem 
almost of secondary importance, though they have added not inconsider- 
ably to the labour of the session, and tend, in a still greater degree, to 
relieve the wants and industry of the people. The last of Mr. Gladstone’s 
great measures to which our space will permit us to allude has not met 
with the success it deserves, and the Emperor of Russia may congratulate 
himself, that if his military operations have not reflected lustre on his 
arms or credit on his character, they have at any rate thrown serious ob- 
stacles in the way of our obtaining that desideratum of all financiers,—a 
two-and-a-half per cent. stock. 

The Colonial-office has originated in the present session but one impor- 
tant bill, a bill keenly contested, and carried through under circumstances 
of some doubt and difficulty, before the brilliant success of the Budget had 
consolidated the power of the Ministry. Had Lord Derby’s Government 
continued a few months longer, Canada would have been thrown into 





tumult and confusion by its refusal to pass the Clergy Reserves Bill. This 
question, the fruitful source of contention for half a century, has in this 
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session been finally laid to rest,—a memorable trium hh for the cause of 
colonial independence, a signal homage to the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, and something very like formal renunciation on the part of Par- 
Jiament of any intention to meddle with the colonial church for the future 
a resolve which seemed to have lost nothing of its strength, when the 
ill-advised measure for the suppression of colonial churches was brought 
forward. 

The renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, for such is the 
form which the bill for the government of India has really assumed, must 
be regarded as a measure of first-rate importance, though certainly not 
handled with first-rate ability. The immense magnitude of the interests 
embraced, the vast number of the populations whom it concerned, the 
enormous length to which the debates were drawn out, and the protracted 
investigations by committees which preceded and accompanied it, inves- 
ted the bill with a character of greatness which will not be found inher- 
entin its provisions. As the discussion proceéded it became plainer and 
plainer that the measure, though advocated as a permanent settlement, 
was really of a temporary and provisional character, and that its merits 
must be sought for rather in what it destroyed than in what it established, 
rather in the future to which it pointed that in the present, which it dis- 
organized rnd disarranged. The discussions on the India Billhave estab- 
Tished beyond question of cavil that English statesman do not look on the 
East India Company as the permanenent instrument for the government of 
India, that its reign is fast drawing to a close, and that the only object of 
present legislation is to smooth the way to that inevitable change which 
shall place the most numerous portion of Her Majesty’s subjects directly 
under the sway of the British Crown. Whether this end would not have 
been better accomplished by a complete and decisive change ; whether we 
can afford to lower the prestige of our Government in India by treating it 
ourselves as an effete and exhausted institution ; whether we act wisely iu 
withho!ding from an Oriental people the spectacle of that Royalty which 
their history and associations ae them is inseparable from absolute gov- 
ernment, we cannot now stay to consider. This bill added enormously to 
the labour of the session, and is alone sufficient to render it a remarkable 
one in our history. s 

The Home-office has contribnted a bill of first rate importance,—that 
for substituting other punishments in lieu of transportation. For the 
first time for several centuries, England takes upon herself the punish- 
ment and coercion of the greater part of her own crime. We are about to 
see whether we cannot turn to some account that labour which we have 
hitherto been in the habit of lavishing on our remote and reluctant de- 
pendencies. We anticipate excellent results from this measure in the 
closing of a constant source of dissension with our colonies, in the execu- 
tion of those public works of which we have stood so much in need, and 
and in the enforcement of a stricter and more impartial discipline under 
the eye of watchful officers, and under the superintendence of a vigilent 

and a responsibe minister. To this substitution of punishment has 

joined an experiment of a much more questionable nature, the trans- 
planting to England the system of tickets of leave, hitherto confined to 
the colonies. How far the limited powers of our police and our respect 
for nal liberty, the dense masses of our population, and the extreme 
facility of locomotion may permit the success of a system which has 
hitherto been tried under precisely contrary circumstances, may fairly 
admit of doubt ; but the experiment is one of mercy and philanthropy, 
and if the depravity of criminal classes will not admit of its being suc- 
cessfully carried out,—if we find that we cannot interpose a period of pro- 
bation between penal servitude and absolute freedom, the evil will fall 
upon 10d ge in the shape of additional restrictions and longer 

en 

The reform in the administration of the Customs, though not carried so 
far in some respects as we could wish, is yet a very essential improvement, 
and the consolidation of the Customs law into a single act, though it 
added little to the labours of Parliament, reflects much credit on the in- 
+ of and business-like qualities of the Secretary to the Treasury. The 
B of Trade has contributed to this list two very useful measures for 
the regulation of merchant shipping and of pilotage. The last vestige of 
Protection, the restraint on the employment of foreign seamen has been 
taken away, and solid compensation offered for increased competition b 
relieving the merchant shipping of much of that load of taxation whic 
had been unjustly laid upon it. The last measure to which we shall call 
attention is the Charitable Trusts Bill, which, though carried quietly 
through the House, owes its easy passage to a third reading rather to the 
excellence of its provisions than to any lack of interest in that most im- 
portant subject. To rescue some fifty millions of property, devoted to the 
noblest and most beneficial uses, from waste, malversation. and neglect ; 





potentiary, and pursuant to the Act of Congress, entitled Ay An act for 
giving effect to certain treaty stipulations between this anc om go- 
vernments, for the apprehension and delivering up of certain offenders, ? 
approved August 12, 1848, I issued my warrant for the apprehension 0 
the abovenamed William Calder, charged before me with having com- 
mitted the crime of forgery within the jurisdiction of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and having sought an asylum within the territories of the 
United States, viz : in the City and State of New York. ‘ ; 

And I do further report that on the 20th day of August, instant, the said 
William Calder was brought before me on such warrant and it was then 
and there distinctly stated to him what the the charges where which had 
been preferred against him, and it also being stated in his presence that 

it was only on the ground of the forgery charges that his extradition was 
demanded ; whereupon he denied himself to be guilty of the said charges, 
or any of them, and being then and there told by me that he might ap- 
pear by counsel before me, ifhe so desired, and defend himself, I adjourned 
the further hearing of the said matter to a future day, and so, by divers 
adjournment, until this day, the 23d August aforesaid. 

‘And I do further certify and report on this said 23d day of Augus,t the 
said William Calder was again brought before me, the aforesaid Charles 
Edwards, Esq., appearing on behalf of the British Government, and I then 
and there in the presence of the several parties, proceeded to hear and 
consider the evidence of the criminality of the said Calder as to the said 
charge of forgery, which said evidence consisted of the petition of Thomas 
Frederick, procurator fiscal of Court for the public interest into the Hon. 
the Sheriff of the County of Haddington, and his substitute, and the depo- 
sitions of James S. Taylor, of Denis McLaughlin and James Campbell, and 
James Duffy, taken before John Ferme, sheriff substitute of the County of 
Haddington, with the pay list and vouchers thereto annexed, which said 
pay lists, vouchers and depositions are hereto annexed and marked by and 
certified under my signature, and consisted also of the parol evidence 
given before me by James S. Taylor and James S. Leonard, which was 
by me reduced to writing and signed by them, and is also hereto annexed. 

And I do further certify and report that in my opinion the evidence of 
the criminality of the said Wm. Calder of the crime of forgery charged 
against him is not sufficient to sustain the said charge, under the provis- 
ions of the Treaty between Great Britain and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

In this : that without considering whether the said depositions taken 
abroad were so verified that they could be used in this country, and re- 
garding the fact of forgery as being sufficiently established, there is not 
sufficient evidence before me to satisfy, me that the said William Calder 
did commit said forgery, or that there was probable cause even for charg- 
ing him therewith, and that therefore the evidence of his criminality ac- 
cording to the laws of the State of New York would not justify his appre- 
hension and commitment for the trial of the crime or offense had there 
been any committed. 

And I do further certify that the folllowing are the reasons for my 
opinion : 

Phe evidence of said Calder’s criminality consists—1st, In the fact that 
he was so circumstanced that he might have committed the offence. 2d, 
That he fled from Great Britain, 3d, That he concealed himself on board 
the ship when sought to be arrested on my warrant. And 4th, The 
opinion of the complainant and pursuer, Taylor, that the signatures charge 
to be forgeries are in the proper hand-writing of the said Calder. 

As to the first consideration, it appears that the witnesses Duffy and 
Taylor were situated in like manner—that they might have commited the 
offense as well as Calder, and this evidence was no stronger against him 
than it was against them. 

As to the second consideration, it appears that he had forfeited the con- 
fidence of his superior officers for some alleged misconduct, and had been 
degraded from his separate command, and had therefore determined to 
desert his position asa private, duly enrolled in the corps of Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

As to the third consideration, it appears that he had an erroneous im- 
pression that so long as he was on the water he could be arrested for de- 
sertion, and carried back to Great Britain, aud that it could not be until 
he had actually touched his foot on the American soil, that he would be 
free ; and that seeing Corporal Taylor, under whose command he had 
served, approach the ship with the officer charged with the execution of 
my warrant, while said vessel was approaching the port of New-York and 
before she reached the dock, he had concealed himself to avoid arrest and 
detention for his desertion. 

And as to the fourth consideration, it appeared that the forgery might 
as well have been committed by the said witness Duffy or Taylor as by the 





to supply a cheap and domestic tribunal for the adjustments of disputed 
questions ; to provide an indemnity for trustees acting conscientiously 
without appealing to the Court of Chancery ; to save from absolute des- 
truction charities too small to bear the expenses of litigation ; and to 
provide the means of getting rid of obsolete bequests and adapting them 
to the exigencies of modern society,—-these are the excellent provisions 
of a bill which it has required seven-and-thirty yearsto mature, and which 
it was reserved for this session to pass into a law. There are other mea- 
sures of scarcely less importance, but we have mentioned enough to show 
that the reconstruction of the Liberal party on a wider basis, the discard- 
ing of all notion of a family clique, and the admission of talent and hon- 
esty, from whatever quarter it could be obtained, have been fraught with 
great honour to the persons combined in this enterprise, and with enor- 
mous benefit to the country. 

In an enumeration of the labours of the session we ought not to pass 
over the noiseless but laborious toils of committees. An enormous quan- 
tity of judicial business has been discharged by the House of Commons. 
The investigation of the abuses of a general election has been added to 
labours already sufficiently great. Upon the whole, we think it would be 

grateful and unfair to deny that these committees have executed the 
delicate duty intrusted to them with great fairness and impartiality. 
Members are becoming trained to the duty ; and, when we look at the 
rambling, irrelevant, and unsatisfactory manner in which commissions to 
investigate electoral abuses have been executed, we think the Parliamen- 

committees will have no reason to blush at the comparison. The 
collateral inquiries springing out of these investigations have been con- 
ducted with much zeal and ability, especially the Committee on Dockyard 
on intments which has covered the actors in those infamous transactions 
th merited disgrace, and done much towards raising the standard of 
public morality. Owing to the unprecedented prosperity of the country, 
the quantity of private business transacted by Parliament has also been 
unusually large. Numberless new schemes have been investigated and 
decided upon, and, among all this, time has been found to mature a sys- 
tem which bids fair to place railway enterprise on a safer and more as- 
sured footing, by vesting the jurisdiction in a single central committee, 
and placing all others in subordination to it. There has been, as usual, a 
great waste of time, owing to the vanity of men, who will speak on sub- 
jects they have not even striven to understand, who object to bills for not 
containing clauses which they do contain, or for working changes which 
they do not effect ; but, upon the whole, we are bound to say that delay 
has been occasioned much more by the multitude than by the length of 
speeches ; that the mantle of Mr. Antsey or the turban of Mr. Urqubart 
has not descended on any of our present senators, and that, if their speeches 
are many, they are at any rate comparatively short. 

This recapitulation of the principal business transacted by Parliament 
is creditable alike to representative government and to that great assem- 
bly to which the task of supporting the credit of popular institutions 
throu t the world has been confided. Those who represent constitu- 
ti monarchy asa complicated and dangerous machine, more apt to 
grind itself to pieces than to perform its allotted work, may learn their 
error from the smooth and satisfactory working of the English constitu- 
tion, when its direction is once placed in proper hands, We have et, 
and shall continue to have, numberless difficulties with which to strive, 
numberless reforms to carry out, numberless institutions to amend. There 
is but one instrument, but we have an assembly which, whatever its faults, 
has proved itself capable of dealing with these questions and of working 
them out to a succegsful issue. In fall confidence, then, that they will 
only meet to resume a career of usefulness they have just completed, we 
heartily wish our wearied and overworked legislators the enjoyment of 
their hardly-earned vacation.— Times, August 19, 
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THE EXTRADITION CASE OF WILLIAM CALDER. 


Owing to the indiposition of Judge Edmonds, the hearing of evid 
in this case pas had at the Judge’s residence. His written epinion a the 
py! ae. 7 Own on Monday morning last, the 29th of August, and is 
To the Presid-nt of the United States: 


I, Johu W. Edmonds, presiding J t 
State of New York, on certify oa my of the Supreme Court of the 
That pursuant to the annexed mandate under the seal of the United 
States, and bearing date 12th August, 1853, application havi 
to me therefor by Charles Edwards, Bey oh penal ana ing been made 


I ‘ Esq. of counsel, and for and in be- 
half of ber Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


accused Calder. The only evidence, as I have said, that of the witness 
Taylor, from his knowledge of Calder’s handwriting, and a comparison of 
handwriting made by him. Such evidence by one witness alone, even from 
a witness beyond all suspicion, would not, of itself, be sufficient to justify 
the commitment of the accused, much less when coming from one who, 
under the circumstances, might have committed the offence. 

But there was another consideration, which does not so much appear 
from the annexed papers, but which appeared before me, and materially 
influenced my opinion, and that was the manner in which Taylor gave his 
testimony before me. He testified very positively to facts which from his 
own account he would know to be true, and he varied his testimony from 
time to time to meet objections which I suggested, and supplied by posi- 
tive averments defects which be thus discovered had arisen from his pre- 
vious statements. Under such circumstances I should have felt myself 
called upon to charge a jury that it would not be safe to rely upon his 
testimony, and I did not feel myself warranted in relying upon it, unsup- 
ported as it was by + | other evidence. 

Therefore it is that I do hereby certify and report to the President of the 
United States, that there is not evidence enough of the criminality of the said 
Calder, according to the laws of the State of New-York, to justify hls ap- 
prehension and commitment for trial for the said offence of forgery, if the 
same had been committed in this State. 

Given under my hand and seal at the City and County of New York, 
this 23d day of August, 1853. (Signed) J. W. Epmonps. 

The following is the testimony in this case, as presented by the Judge in 
his certificate to the President of the United States : 


James S. Taylor, being duly sworn, says he is Corporal, second class, of 
the Royal Sappers and Miners in the British army ; I know the party here 
present to be William Calder ; I have known him between three and four 
years ; he is a private in the Royal Sappers and Miners ; he was at one 
time in the same office with me in Edinburgh, Scotland ; just before he 
came to America, he was stationed at the village of Tranent, Haddington- 
shire, about 10 miles from Edinburgh ; I have seen him write very often ; 
I am familiar with his handwriting ; I know Thomas Campbell and Den- 
nis McLaughlin ; when Calder was at Tranent Campbell was a labourer 
and McLaughlin was a civil assistant ; it was Calder’s duty to pay them, 
and to return the pay list, with their signatures, to the office, at the end 
of each fortnight, and quarterly at the end ofthree months. [He looks at 
the pay list hereto annexed, and marked by me, and deposes :] 

I was in Edinburgh when this pay list was received there. It was sent 
to me by Capt. Skyring, and was received by me on the Ist day of July 
last. I know the handwriting of Campbell and McLaugblin, from having 
seen them write. On the evening of the 8th July, a private of the Sap- 
pers, James Duffy, came to my house at the Ordnance Office in Edinburgh, 
and reported to me that he had just discovered that Calder had absconded 
from his station at Tranent on the 6th then inst., and that his (Duffy’s) 
box had been forcibly opened and £15 in bank notes taken out of it, with 
a quantity of wearing apparel. I then went to Tranent, and I there dis- 
covered that he had stolen a theodolite and a number of instruments be- 
longing to the British Government. I identified that theodolite last Sun- 
day in the office of the Second Ward Police, in the City of New York, 
and on the cover of one of the books I saw the marks of the Ordnance 
Department. The marks on the theodolite had been taken out by a file. 
Private Duffy had lodged in the same room with Calder at Tranent. 
While I was at Tranent I saw Campbell and McLaughlin, and paid them 
their wages from Ist to 9th July and obtained their signatures. They 
asked who was to pay them for the week ending 30th June. This pay- 
list now shown had been there in the office a week. 

I was present when these depositions hereto annexed were taken, and 
when the several parties signed and swore to them ; I saw the warrant 
also signed by the Sheriff substitute ; [ was commanded by the Master- 
General of the Board of Ordnance to bring these papers to New-York, and 
I brought them and proceeded to Washington, and laid them before the 





down to relieve Calder, but he was not to relieve him until the 30th of 
June ; nor did he relieve him. Duffy’s orders were to let Calder finish 
up his work, and not to relieve him until the Ist of July, and he was so 
ordered. If Duffy had relieved Calder on the 27th of June, it would have 
been his duty to have paid off the men on the Ist of July. 

I asked the witness the question ; Could oe have committed that 
forgery? He answers, it is impossible, because he had nothing to do with 
any payments until lst July, and when I went there on 9th July he had 
not paid a single man, and it was only the evening before when he went to 
his trunk to get money to pay his men that he discovered he was robbed. 
I know that, because I paid his men myself. 

When I sent him dowa to relieve Calder, I gave him £3 to pay his stage 
fare, which was 10d., and to meet any other expenses ; I sent him no more 
money at all, but when I went down I paid the men, and gave Duffy £5 
more. Jas. S. TayLor, 

Subscribed and sworn before me. J. W. Epwarps, 


New York ss.—James Leonard, Capt. of Second Ward Police, in the 
city of New York, being sworn says, that he arrested Calder on the war- 
rant issued by me ; I found him on board the vessel from Glasgow ; as 
we approached the vessel, Taylor identified Calder as leaning over the 
side of the vessel; on getting on board we could not find him for half an 
hour ; the steamer took off the passengers, but I remained on board the 
vessel and searched her again, and finally found him in the forecastle under 
one of the lower berths, and behind two or three of the sailors’ trunks, so 
placed as to hide him. 

He gave as a reason for hiding, that he supposed as long as he was on 
the water the British authorities could arrest him for desertion, but as 
soon as he put his foot on shore he supposed he would be a free man; he 
said he saw Taylor and concealed himself to prevent being arrested, 
and he had also changed his apparel for the same purpose. 

Jas. LEONARD. 
J. W. Epwarps. 


Snbscribed and sworn before me. 





MINERALS IN THE EasteERN Townsuirs oF Lower Canapa.—The search 
for the philosopher's, stone, and the attempts to transmute the inferior 
metals into gold have been productive of more good, than could have re- 
sulted from the success which the Alchemist of old fondly, anticipated 
from the success which the Alchemists of old fondly anticipated from their 
labours. Their attempts to obtain imaginarg benefits failed, but the 
knowledge and the useful appliances exercised for their production re- 
main, and Chemistry and Mineralogy now so extensively employad in de- 
veloping and furnishing the useful originated in man’s desire for the fanci- 
ful. Gold has not, and will not, in all probability, be found in sufficient 
quantities in the Townships, to make mining profitable, but the search for 
it will tend to the development of the geological formation of the country, 
and e: the more useful minerals which now lie hid to us. We have 
mines in this district, more valuable than gold, the workings of which 
would tend much more to the happiness and prosperity of our people than 
gold digging. The marble of these townships is not surpassed in beauty 
by any to be found on this side of the Atlantic. The serpentine marble of 
Stukely was especially admired at the Great Exhibition of London, and 
received most favourable notice in the Report of the Jurors. We are in- 
formed that a beautiful white marble is also to be found in the same town- 
ship. A dove coloured marble, and a very beautiful dark variegated 
variety known as the Egyptian abounds in Dudswell ; this speciesis not to 
be found elsewhere in America, and large quantities of it are annually 
imported for mantle pieces, for which it is in much request. Professor 
Mills, of Lennoxville, has devoted much attention to the marble formations 
of the Township, and has favoured us with the inspection of several spe- 
cimens of Canadian marble, which bear favourable comparison with the 
foreign varieties. He has assured us that the Dudswell ledge offers great 
facilities of quarrying, and that the Egyptian marble to be obtained from 
it is particularly desired by dealers in New York. We have not the 
slightest doubt that these mines would be highly profitable to any parties 
undertaking their working.— Sherbrooke Gazette. 














JULLIEN’S CONCERTS AT CASTLE GARDEN. 
Every Evening for One Month Only. 





Tats (SATURDAY) EVENING, Sept. 3., WILL BE PERFORMED THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMME: 
PART I. 
Overtnre—.* Euryanthe”’. ... . Sandiane 
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Symphoiy—The Andante from Beethoven's Symphony in A minor................Beethoven 

Grand Recitative and Aria—'‘ The Queen of Night,” from ‘‘ [] Flauto Magico’’........ ,Mozart 
MAD’LLE ANNA ZERR. 
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Solo—Cornet & Piston—‘‘ The Exile’s Lament’... . 0... 02... eee eae .. Roch Albert 
Performed by HERR KCNIG, 

Senne men I oa ook ons odin soe chad 0 ide viewds +0 <ebee eek Jallien 
Intermission of fifteen minutes, for promenade. 

PART II. 

Grand Operatic Selection and Fantasia—‘* Le Prophéte,”................ . Meyerbeer 

Arranged by JULLIEN. . 
Alpine Melody—“' Forget me Not”... 00.00. ce eee cee cee cee ee Charles Hass 
MAD'LLE ANNA ZERR. 
pT ee re et es ee ere . Jniiien 
Solo—Clarionette ............... Sia dacicen bee edhe. bo bs Gal ase’ .. Wuille 
Performed by M. WUILLE 
Pasnntelio—** De Belphager” on... cccccces ved cbse cccsceces Roch Albert 
THE AMERICAN QUADRILLE. 
containing all ‘‘ The National Airs’’ and embracing Twenty Solos and Variations, for twenty ot M 


Jullien’s eminent Solo performers, has been composed by M. Jullien sir 
try, and will be produced on Monday evening next. 

Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at & o'clock. 

ED n.00. 0s wba Gite 6b baka Oh 50 cents | Balcony... ........ cece. 

No reserved Seats, 

Tickets can obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Garden. 

Beware of speculators in tickets. 

Ticket Offices at the entrance of the Bridge. 

CONCERTS EVERY NIGHT, (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) 
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One Dollar. 


AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 105 « 1094. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1853. 


With the papers received by the Liverpool mail of the 20th ult. before 
us, we must decline for today any lengthened speculations upon the grave 
topic of Oriental affairs. In place thereof we refer the reader to a sum- 
mary of the debate concerning them, which took place in the House Cf 
Commons on the evening of the 16th ult. And we make room for it, not 
because it contains anything definite or new, but simply because it may 
be desirable to have on record the last words spoken respecting Russia 
and Turkey, ere the close of the session of Parliament. Lord Palmerston’s 
speech will be found at length, since at this moment what falls from his 
lips rivets attention, both within and without the walls of Parliament- 
The public is fairly aroused, and appears to put more faith in him than in 
the Premier. We will only further say that we cannot rely upon the 
assertions of those writers who declare that every obstacle to a settlement 
is removed. On the contrary. we believe that a real settlement is far re- 
mote, There are rumours of an Austrian invasion of Servia, credible ru- 
mours of Russian intrigues against British influence in Northern India, and 
clear proofs that the government and people of Turkey are not disposed 
to submit unreservedly to such humiliating terms, as the arrogance of the 
Czar might dictate, and the supineness of France and England might ap- 
prove. In these things we cannot see the elements of peace, although it 
by no means follows that Europe is to be plunged immediately into a war. 
We look for many a Cabinet Council and for a vast further amount of pro- 
tocolling, ere political tranquillity be restored, or the canuon begin to 
speak their views. 

Owing to Buckingham Palace being under repair and unfit for the 
Queen’s use, it was expected that the ceremony of prorogation would not 





British Minister. The signature of Calder to the signatures of Campbell 
and McLaugblin is in his hand-writing ; from my knowledge of the hand- 
writing of Calder, I can say that the signatures of Campbell and McLaugh- | 
lin to the say pay list, are in Calder’s hand-writing. | 

The witness being cross-examined by Calder. 

Some time previous, Calder was of a party who were paid by Sergeant | 
Scott, and sometimes by the witness ; I advanced nothing to McLaughlin | 
when he was sent out from Edinburgh, but I did give Campbell five shil- 





lings ; Private Duffy was not present at Tranent on the 30th of June ; he 


was sent to relieve alder, on account of some previous complaint, and | | 
think it was on the 27th of June, or 28th, or 29th, that Duffy wassent leon, occupied the Parisians during the 14th and 15th ult., evidencing 


be performed by her Majesty in person. Saturday, the 20th ult., was the 
day appointed for the dismissal of the Legislators. A general notice of 
the practical results of the session appears in another column, leading to 
the belief that the work done has been hitherto partially underrated, and 
that the weary workmen have earned their holiday —A Royal visit to 
Dublin was positively arranged. 


A brilliant and gigantic féte, in honour of the first and the third Napc- 
































1853. 

the prodigal tastes of the present Emperor who designed the programme, 
and showing: off his undaunted courage in mingling, almost unattended, 
with the countless masses who thronged the most attractive points. But 
Chobham and Spithead have lately engrossed so much of our space, that 
we cannot detail the manceuvres of the 130,000 troops who formed the 
military portion of this grand French spectacle, or the disposition of the 
450,000 coloured lamps that bespoke an atmosphere of delight. So also 
must we pass by--the rope-dancing of Madame Saqui, the Ninon of her 


craft, who at the mature age of 76 danced before the Nephew, as erst she | 


had danced before the Uncle—the illuminated arcades—-the figure of the 


great Napoleon, sixty feet high, in fire works—the Field of the Cloth of | 


Gold, enacted by Hippodromists—and all those endless devices for sur- 
prising and enchanting a public, in which the rulers of the French people 
have long been unrivalled. The Capital was intoxicated with pleasure 
during the greater part of two days ; and surely the consequent loyalty, 
which accrued to his Imperial Majesty, was cheaply purchased at 700,000 
francs, the estimated cost of the festival. He could, thereupon, well af- 
ford to fall back from a recently assumed tone of liberality towards the 
Press ; official warnings have been bountifully showered upon some of its 
leading members.—For the rest, we find nothing special in the news from 
the Continent of Europe ; unless it be that Mr. Sanford, the American 
Secretary of Legation in Paris, appeared in plain citizen’s dress at the Em- 
peror’s reception, being the first to carry out the lately promulgated 
orders from Washington. 

The extradition case, in which an Irish fugitive was concerned, drew 
upon it the attention of the public, inasmuch as it was most ridiculously 
invested with a national interest, that did not of right belong to it. With 
far greater fitness, the recent Scotch case, which we briefly noticed last 
Saturday, has been generally passed over as a dry legal proceeding. The 
law reporters have informed the public in what manner Judge Edmonds 
has declined to commit the prisoner; and we should in like manner have 
dismissed the subject in half-a-dozen words, if the learned Judge had not, 
in rendering a most extraordinary decision, grossly and needlessly libelled 
an honest soldier who is in the full confidence of hisemployers. Ofcourse, 
after making so bold a charge, we must do our best towards proving it. 
The proof, if we do not egregiously err, is as plain as noon-day, and may 
be read elsewhere in the record of the proceedings. To that record we 
gall briefly refer, trusting that some readers at least will go patiently 
through it, for otherwise they will scarcely understand us. Wejhave taken 
the liberty of italicising a few passages. 

You have read then the evidence given before Judge Edmonds, who in 
this matter occupies, or rather should have occupied, the position of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and not that of Judge, Jury, and prisoner’s Counsel, 
eombined in one and the same person! Is not his decision extraordinary? 
Observe : his Honour admits that a specific,act of forgery was committed; 
but—although it is proved that Calder, and Calder alone, was acting as pay- 
master and had charge of the pay-list at the time specified, and further- 
more that the pay-list was transmitted by Calder to Capt. Skyring, and 
not by or through Taylor or Duffy—his Honour is convinced and thrice 
reiterates his conviction, that it might have been equally tke crime of one 
of these two men who had not even the opportunity of committing it. 
Though not versed in the law of evidence, it does seem to us that this is 
a most unaccountable off-set. Butthisisa trifle. Pass on to the Judge’s 
third and fourth reasons for non-committal of the accused. How any mere 
tyro of a country magistrate mustsmile at them! What guffaws of laugh- 
ter they must have occasioned in the Police Offices! Here isa fellow who 
commits two crimes, namely forgery and desertion; or he might have 
committed them, and being accused of both, his guilt or innocence are un- 
important as regards the commencement of legal process. He-takes to 
flight, and seeks a convenient asylum, in which he is safe from arrest on 
account of the minor offence. But Justice is swift-winged, and officers 
are upon him. “ Why did you run away?” they naturally ask; “ why 
conceal yourself so carefully from the police, when they boarded the ves- 
sel?” The. answer is obvious. He makes no allusion to the forgery 
charge (catch a Scotchman simple enough for that)—but he is terribly 
afraid of punishment for his disgraceful desertion of his colours. The plea 
is obviously consistent with Calder’s guilt or innocence of the more in- 
convenient accusation ; but would it have entered into the brain of any 
living man, save Judge Edmonds, to admit it as evidence of the latter? 
Nor is this all ; on the contrary, ludicrous as his Honour’s reasons, Nos. 
2 and 3 may be, they afford us a most forcible and painful insight into his 
Honcur’s foregone conclusions. For however absurdly he may deal in 
the first instance with generalities and possibilities, he assumes, as he pro- 
ceeds, a more decided tone. We see the animus at work. There are no 
more “ might-have-beens” now. Calder is palpably taken for a victim of 
Government persecution—a sort of second Kaine. “Jt appears’’ that he 
made up his mind to desert. “ Jt appears’’ (poor fellow!) that he was 
under an erroneous impression. True it is that the evidence of Mr. Wil- 
liam Calder might “ under such circumstances” be looked upon as not 
above suspicion ; yet it is no less true that on this portion of the evidence 
alone Judge Edmonds implicitly relies. The prisoner under examination 
is alone worthy of belief; and in his fourth reason the Judge once more 
relapses into doubt. Therein we come back to the “ might-have-been‘”’ 
with which it both opens and closes—a sort of frame-work as it were for 
that expressive little word “ opinion,’ by which Judge Edmonds endea- 
vours tu emasculate the direct testimony as regards the forged band- 
writing. 

And this brings us to Corporal Taylor, the vindication of whose soldierly 
honour against the unwarrantable iusinuations of Judge Edmonds mainly 
prompts us to write these words. We say without hesitation that the 
Judge’s imputations are scandalous, and totally unsupported by bis own 
showing in his own behalf. Indeed had they been applied to the most hum- 
ble citizen of New York, the press would have made the Judge remember 
them to the latest day of his life ; unless indeed it had piteously concluded 
that he must have been under the influence of that mental and spiritual 
hallucination to which he is notoriously subject, although we have hitherto 
omitted mention of this deplorable fact, from a feeling of profound respect 
for the Bench. For, the reader will perceive what a palpable dispropor- 
-tion exists, between the influence avowedly produced upon the Judge’s 
mind by the “ manner”’ of the witness Taylor, and the “ manner” itself us 
described by the Judge. Taylor is not accused of prevaricating or con- 
tradicting himself; it is simply charged that under his Honour's cross- 
examination he lost the exact perception of difference, between what he 
knew and what he believed to be true. In witnesses unused to the subtle 
and misleading questions of Counsel, nothing is more common than this 
confusion of ideas, which is entirely at the same time consistent with truth. 
When Judge Edmonds ventured to brand a soldier’s name with infamy, or 
at least to slur away his honour, he should have put forth something more 
substantial than inuendves adapted to his own preconceived views. We 
are glad to add on authority, quite as good in matters of opinion as the 
Judge’s, that Taylor gave his testimony with an air and tone. manly, 
direct, and irreproachable ; our informant being Mr. Charles Edwards who 
acted as Counsel on behalf of the British Government. As for the fellow 
Calder, he has indeed been whitewashed by Judge Edmonds, and in cer- 
tain circles may find it rather a feather in his cap than otherwise, that he 
isa military renegade. For all that, we should advice him in these States 
or in the British Provinces, to steer clear of his countrymen. No Scotch- 
man, who has read of these proceedings, will be likely to give him coun- 
tenance or employment. Indeed, the sooner he joins come distant social- 





— THe Aloion. 


istic community, the better for him ; for although Judge Edmonds declined 
_to remand him until further evidence could be obtained from England— 
(on the ground, probably a correct one, that it was not within his jurisdic- 
tion so to do—there is a certain law against the introduction of stolen 
| property into this State, on which it might not be agreeable that Mr. Wil- 
liam Calder should join issue with the District Attorney. 














In the absence of occasion for stirring political strife, the lynx-eyed and 
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years afterwards, in July, 1850, Mr. James emigrated to this country, 
bringing with him his family, purchasing land, and intending, we believe, 
to make it his future residence. So far was he from being actuated by 
that “implacable hatred” of which the Examiner speaks, that we have 
known him to take part in public demonstrations purely American ; con- 
spicuously so when New York made a showy but hollow effort todo honour 
to the memory of one of her most gifted children. But Mr. James has ene- 
mies ; what man of letters is without them? In the dmerican Review 








indefatigable correspondents of the daily journals, who write from Wash- 


ington, probe pretty deeply into domestic and social topics. Suggestions | 


emanating from the seat of government also furnish themes for‘ editorial 


| remarks at a distance ; nor do our journalists in this bustling city fail at 


| times to preach us homilies, on texts supplied from the capital. One of the 
'liveliests results from this practice, within a recent period, has been a 
fierce attack upon the President of the U. S., made by the N. Y. Tribune, 
on the ground that his Excellency’s carriage when he takes an airing is 
driven and attended by liveried servants. The wrath of the Tribune 
overboils, at such alleged degradation and dishonour ; and its consequent 
invocation of the “ poor, trodden-down, and despised sons of toil’’ is in the 
highest style of eloquence. We regret that we have not room for it. 

But a voice in reply comes from the Presidential mansion. The Wash- 
ington Union emphatically and indignantly denies the truth of the charge ; 
and severely rates its Northern contemporary for giving ear to such sinis- 
ter reperts. Some other equipage, it declares, must have been mistaken 
fur that of the President, or else the accuser was guilty of atrocious and 
deliberate falsehood. And so the Tribune stood rebuked for a brief 


for the following month of October, his warlike effusion was dragged to 
light from the pages of the Dublin University Magazine, and made the 
vehicle for such a slanderous and scandalous attack on Mr. James, that the 
American public was disgusted. If the reader desire proof of this asser- 
tion, we refer him to the 4/bion of Oct. 19, 1860, wherein he will find quo- 
ted from the .V. Y. Courter and Enquirer a manly protest against the 
American Review. Be it observed also that the journalist, who then stern- 
ly rebuked his own countryman, is by no means addicted to flattering 
ours, as is matter of notoriety. To proceed: Mr. James had remained 
here two years, making friends and preparing for himself a home, when 
he was appointed British Consul at Norfolk. It is exactly twelve months 
since we congratulated him on his nomination, against which we believe 
no exception was taken at the time. Why did not the Richmond Exam- 
iner, why did not the Virginia Legislature call upon the President to re- 
fuse Mr. James his erequatur, if the perpetration of an unacceptable lyric 
in a moment of excitement really rendered him unfit for his post? This 
would at least have been a large and open method of treating Mr. James’s 





period ; and only a brief one. On Thursday, having received a reply to its 
call on its own correspondent for explanation, it again denounces the wear- | 
ing of livery asa heinous crime, although General Pierce’s iniquity is allow. 
ed to be somewhat diminished indegree. His servantsare only found guilty | 
of “shoes and white gloves, blue clothes and gilt-buttons”—not of “ stand- | 
ing collars bedizened with gold lace, wrought into family quarterings, 
with cockades in their hats.” 

Now we leave it to those who have no soul above buttons, to apportion 
the precise moral and national responsibility of General Pierce, in these 
premises. We would, if possible, take higher ground; for although we 
pretend not to square our views by the Democratic or Republican stand- 
ard, we trust that we are open to conviction on those points especially 
which are mixed up with every-day life. Thus dropping the personal ap- 
plication, we desire to be informed wherein really does consist the terrible 
disgrace which then are said vo incur, by wearing a distinct emblem of 
their calling. Does the Tribune mean to say that there is anything disre- 
putable in driving another man’s horse, or cooking his dinner? Can it 
point out any reasonable or comprehensible difference between out-door 
und in-deor labourers? Is there not in each case an employer and a work- | 
ing-mau, or, in plainer terms, a master anda servant? The Tribune may, 
and perhaps will, be horrified at such language ; and answer, if it answer 
at all, by descanting on the dignity of labour and the virtual exaltation | 
of those who work. But we want a plain categorical reply ; and it is our 
firm belief that any candid mind must allow that class distinctions in a 
working population, other that those based on intelligence and good con- 
duct, are the result of unworthy prejudice alone. For our own parts we 
have no hesitation in avowing that, when our groom brings a horse to the 
door, in high condition and bearing the marks of the nicest skill and care, 
we do feel rather more of human sympathy with Tom-—servant though | 








he be--than with the saddler who stitched our stirrup-leathers. Nay more, | 
we will not conceal another fact, and that is that when a cook—menial 
though she be—serves up to us some viand of delicious flavour, we must 
needs award her a higher place in our regard, than we do to the ingenious 
mechanic who fashioned the plates off which we eat. 

All this, we may be told, has nothing whatever to do with the liveries 
in question. Your pardon—it has much. For if men may lawfully and 
honourably and laudably gain a living, by forming a certain link in the 
great chain-work of labour by which civilized life is distinguished from 
tiat of savages, why should they be ashamed publicly to avow the fact? 
The livery marks the servant ; the Tribune does not abuse the service, 
but is scandalised at an avowai of its existence. Is this manly or honest? 


Is it Democratic or Republican, thus to foster a false sense of shame ; thus | 


to abuse the master—not for hiring servants, but for letting the world see 
plainly that he has hired them ; thus to abuse the servant—not for being 
a servant, but for letting the world see plainly that he is one? Luxury 
and pride and ostentation may indeed be involved in this question, as they 
may be in the owning a carriage ora villa, or anything else in which wealth 
takes delight. But they may for the moment be thrown into the back- 
ground ; and we repeat that, as regards * liveries and menials,” there isa 
vast amount of sham ethics and spurious horror afloat here in phiiza phi- 
cal circles. It woula be well for this hemisphere that some competent 
hand should weigh them in the balance, and expose their worthlessness. 
If Washington or New York is to be a Brooke Farm—let’s know it, and 
act accordingly ; but don’t let us apply the social code of an experimental 
school, to a community which recognises rich and poor.—The theme is not 
exhausted, but our space is. 





A telegraphic communication from Baltimore, on Thursday, informed 
the public that an attempt had been made--though, happily, without suc- 
cess—to set fire to the dwelling-house of Mr. James, H.B.M. Consul at 
Norfolk, Virginia. ‘There had appeared, about a week previously, a lead- 
ing article in the Richmond Examiner, wherein the people of Virginia 
were exhorted to * excommunicate” Mr. James and to “ place him in per- 


are cause and effect ; that, in short, the journalist in question put a torch 
into the hand of an incendiary. There is every reason to suppose this ; | 
the infamous deed follows hard upon the dangerous advice ; and ruffians | 
who read newspapers are apt to interpret according to their own fashion | 
the counsel which they find therein. In “ our best society,” excommuni- 
cation might be taken to mean the cut direct in public, and exclus’on 
from social intercourse : in the low haunts of blackguardism, it is sugges- 
tive of outrage and arson. 

And what bas been Mr. James's offence? It may be fairly stated in a 
few words. In 1846, when feelings of animosity were bitterly enkindled 
between Great Britain and the United States, in consequence of the dis- | 
puted Oregon questioa, Mr. James indited and published a lyric, which is 
not inaptly termed by the Examiner a “ war-whoop,” although by no 
means “ the howl of deep-rooted and implacable rage,” which it is, with 
far less appositeness, also represented to be. It was in short an appeal to 
that martial spirit which is always more or less developed at such a 
period, and of which professed authors are pretty sure to avail them. 
selves, at least in their fugitive compositions. The gravamen of the 
charge, however, is this: Mr. James in his ditty does undoubtedly stroke 
the mane of the British hobby-horse, and chiming in with that animal's 
unreasoning propensities falls foul of what nine untravelled Englishmen 
in ten hold to be the weak point in American institutions. We need 
scarcely remind the Examiner ot the silly and ill-timed way in which the 
Union, even in these pacific times, is reproached with the existence of 
Slavery, as a set-off against swift-sailing yachts, labour-saving pfoughs, 
and locks that are not to be picked. We only mention it, for the purpose 
of showing that Mr. James did but play up to popular misconceptions, 








stimulated and inflamed by the momentary position of public affairs, 
This occurred in 1846. The storm fortunately blew over; and a few 


| solutely in a state of siege. 


petual Coventry.” It is but a too natural inference, that these occurrences | 


alleged disqualifications, whilst it would also have savoured of a regard 
for the public welfare of the State in which he is called upon to reside. 
On the other band, this raking up of an exploded grievance, after so long 
an interval, is unjust, ungenerous, and unwise. It smacks of private en- 
mity against a private gentleman, and ought therefore to produce an effect 
precisely the reverse of that intended. We believe it will. 

We decline to follow the Examiner through its absurd parallel between 
the appointment of Mr. Soulé as U. S. Minister to Spain, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James as British Consul to Norfolk. Argument would be 
wasted between us, since the E.raminer sees no difference between a single 
Magazine lyric and a succession of Senatorial addresses—and presumes 
that our Foreign Secretary is as well posted-up in the light literature of 
years gone-by, as is his President in the lately-declared views and opinions 
of a prominent member of the Senate. 

We have only to add that, in taking up this disagreeable subject, we 
have had no hint from, or communication with, the person most directly 
interested. The same feeling, which has prompted us to vindicate else- 
where the good name of a Corporal in the British Army, has actuated us 
in thus stigmatizing an attack upon a gentleman who holds the Queen’s 
commission. 

There is something ominous in the name of a Commtitee of Vigilance. 
It seems to speak either of a revolutionary period, or of a community in ' 





| which anarchy prevails; and yet we trust that the fair city of Montreal 


is not obnoxious to remark in either of these respects. There is no civil 
war in its streets or its suburbs; and the Law, when it does not unduly 
slumber, as at present, is, we believe, duly and honestly administered.-- 
We premise thus much lest distant readers, who hear that the Vigilance 
Committee ot Montreal has caused the arrest of the Mayor on a charge of 


' murder, should imagine the chief city of British North America to be ab- 


No such thing—although with shame we 
confess that the facts of the case are scarcely less surprising. They are 
distressingly simple. A commotion (not properly to be éalled a riot) 
took place, nearly three months ago. The Chief Magistrate, the Police, 
anda Military detachment were present, and we all know what melancholy 


| loss of life ensued. But the carnage ceases; the dead are buried ; and a 


Coroner’s Jury in vain attempts to apportion the blame—not as be- 

tween the victims and the agents—but amongst the agents themselves. 
| The friends and relatives of the victims are hereupon naturally dissatis- 
fied. They call upon the Government to order such legal investigation 
into the affair, as it is its obvious duty to institute. There is no re- 
sponse. They reiteratetheir demand in firm yet respectful language ; but 
it passes unheeded. The Press clamours, but in vain ; until at last, weary 
of importuning, indignant at the want of courtesy, as well as of justice, 
displayed by the Officials, and nerved by a positive sense of duty, the in- 
terested parties have taken steps for procuring at least a solemn enquiry 
into the circumstances, by the strong measure announced above. The 
arrest took place on Saturday last ; and the Mayor was bailed out until 
the next sitting of the Criminal Court, which will be on the 14th of next 
month. His own security in £1000, and that of Mr. Bruneau and Dr. 
Nelson, in the sum_of £500 each, procured his release. Three less promi- 
nent individuals have been similarly arrested, on a minor charge arising 
out of the same disastrous affair—The contrast between the activity of 
the Government in 1849, on occasion of the Parliament House riot, and 
its actual apathy, has been well-handled by several of our local con- 
temporaries. 

Let us turn to less painful themes. The City Council of Montreal has 
wisely voted a sum of £500, in aid of the ensuing Agricultural Exhibition, 
which is expected to prove eminently attractive-—Mr. Stephenson, M. P., 
has been worthily entertained at a banquet by the Civil Engineers of the 
Province. The feast took place in the Parliament buildings at Toronto, 
on Friday of last week. The Hon. H. H. Killaly presided, and among 
those present we notice the names of Mr. Jackson, M. P., Chief Justice 





| Robinson, Mr. Hincks, Mr. Jobn Ross, Col. Turner, Mr. Isaac Buchanan, 


and Mr. Roney. The report given in the Globe of Tuesday last is ex- 
tremely interesting, and has without doubt been widely read.—We may 
be late, but are none the less sincere in congratulating the commercial 
classes of both Upper and Lower Canada on the deepened channel through 
Lake St. Peter, brought into operation by the zeal and intelligence of the 
Montreal [arbour Commissioners and their Superintendent, Capt. Bell. 





Sitting one day in our office, rather more than twelve months ago, we 
saw a stranger come in, whose deprecatory and embarrassed address at 
once conveyed the idea that he had some unpleasant communication to 
make. He was nota man of striking air or distinguished manners ; so 
that by way of putting him at his ease, we invited him courteously to open 
his mind. This he did with still a certain degree of reserve and hesitation, 
as though desirous of feeling his way ; but we soon wormed out of him 
that he was the agent of a European artist of undoubted celebrity, then 
about to visit the United States. His object he eventually declared to be, 
the “ making arrangements” with the press for a favourable reception of 
his employer. The phrase, we are almost positive, is the identical one 
that fell from his lips: for we well remember that its expressive vague- 
ness greatly tickled us, so soon as we perceived his drift, and that we could 
not resist the enjoyment of a few moments’ malicious pleasure in sporting 
with the awkwardness wherewith it was used. Of course, in the end, an 
intimation was conveyed to the effect that the important event would be 
heralded with so much trumpeting as the occasion really justified, and 
that criticism would take its usual course. The colloquy being closed, 
we further recollect a brief revery that ensued on our part; wherein we 
vainly sought to satisfy ourselves, whether the droll turn the interview had 
taken arose from the gentleman’s habitual bashfulness, or whether it might 
not be considered as a tacit compliment to the independence of which this 
journal has been accused. 

There is no need to name the artist or the agent ; but the trifling inci- 
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Che Albion. 























dent has been just brought to mind, by our finding Madame Sontag and 

her agent defending themselves in print, from a charge of having taxed | 
the press of this city with exacting black-mail, to the liberal amount of 
$15,000. The charge was made by the Musical World, which also impli- 
cated several journals by name. Some of these have repudiated it, and 
some have treated it with contempt, whilst the fair artist hers*If in a very 
spirited letter has given “a full and unqualified denial,” and informed 


stated amount, for “advertising” all her performances since her first ar- 
rival in this country. The matter has formed one of the latest town-topics, 
but not to so great an extent as might have been expected. When the 
Musical World explains, perhaps the public will be less apathetic. 





The New York Crystal Palace was, last night, to be lighted up with gas 
for the first time, and thrown open to the privileged bearers of tickets 
The nightly opening which will ensue is a happy idea, and must tend 
largely to increase the receipts. As for the success or otherwise of the 
speculation, so many additions have recently been made to the treasures 
of art and skill with which the building is stored, that we find all our 
friends who visit it incline to re, eat their visits. Further, we must remark 
that Catalogues raisonnés have been published at such excessive leng th 
in the columns of the daily press, that one is almost daunted by the mul- 
tiplicity of objects appearing to claim the reporters’ notice ; nevertheless 
we purpose some examination for our own purposes, and shall soon begin 
to speak of the whole or of parts, in our own blunt manner. 


At length, we are most happy to record a sensible diminution in the 
prevalence and virulence of the yellow fever at New Orleans. Wednes- 
day’s report of the victims has diminished down to 110, and Thursday’s to 
103. May it rapidly fall to zero! It is agreeable to add that the chari- 
table endeavours throughout the country, to replenish the useful coffers 
of the Howard Association, have been crowned with great success. Far 
and wide the appeal has been answered. In this city, the liberality of the 
citizens has been aided by the generosity of those who live by furnishing 
us with amusement. We cannot attempt to particularise all the noble- 
minded, though we should not omit Mr. Marshall of the Broadway Thea- 
tre, and Mr. Barney Williams, who have set apart this night’s receipts for 
the relief of New Orleans—Mr. Niblo and Max Maretzek, who do the same 
with the Italian Opera Company on Monday—Mr. John Owens, who set 
the example with his Alpine Entertainment, and Mr. Jullien who is about 
to follow it--and Ole Bull also, who gave a Concert on behalf of the fund, 
on Thursday evening, which was thronged beyond all precedent. There 
is no doubt whatever of the kindly impulses by which our sometime reck- 
less city is moved to the assistance of the distressed. 

We regret to add a melancholy postscript. Major Macdonald, Acting 
British Consul during the absence of Mr. Mure, is one of the victims of the 
epidemic. 

We are compelled, this week, to omit details of the reports on the 
Slave Trade Treaties made by Parliament, and now laid before the public. 
We can but say that they denounce in the severest language their most in- 
famous violation by the Spanish and Portuguese Governments. A peru- 
sal of them seems to produce, with some of the London journalists, a pro- 
found indifference as to tripartite or any other arrangements, for securing 
the Island of Cuba to the Crown of Spain. 








Accounts from St. Thomas of the 20th ult. mention that the authorities 
of Tortola have suppressed the late rebellion, and, having proclaimed 
martial law, are busily hunting up the rebels. 


The States of Guatemala and Honduras are at war ; but we cannot trace 
their pop-gun proceedings. We look with more interest to busy Mr. E.G. 
Squier, who is in Nicaragua, playing the diplomatist, probably, on his own 
account. 

An article on the proposed British adoption of Decimal Coinage is 
crowded out. 
Tue Court.—The Queen and Royal family will remain at Osborne- 
house till the birthday of Prince Albert, the 26th ult., which of late years 
has been celebrated at the marine residence of the Prince and his Royal 
consort. Immediately after this auspicious celebration the Court will de- 
art for Ireland, cn the morning of Saturday, the 27th, but the Queen and 
Prince will not enter Dublin until Monday, the 29th. Her Majesty will 
be attended by the Duke of Newcastle, one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State, and by the Lord Chamberlain, the Marquis of Breadalbane. The 
Queen will remain at the Viceregal Lodge till the end of the week, when 
she will proceed on her annual visit to the retirement of her Highland 
home.—- Observer. 











FACTS AND FANCIES. 


With infinite disgust, we learn that a play by the infamous Madame 
Laffarge, called Une Femme Perdue, will shortly be brought out at the 
Théatre Frangais——Arrangements are in progress, by which Brooklyn, 
Williamsburgh, and the neighbouring villages are to be bountifully sup- 
plicd with water by the Long Island Water Works Company. The sup- 
ply is to be drawn from the eighteen ponds situate upon the Southern 
shore of Long Island, between Brooklyn and Hempstead harbour. 
More than five millions of dollars will probably be invested in the enter- 

ise.——The scaffolding used in placing the beams of the new Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham fell to the ground with a frightful crash, on the 15th 
ult. Ten of the workmen were killed up the spot, and several subse- 
quently died. Sir C. Fox attributes the accident to an omission of some 
of the trusses in putting on the scaffolding, although the men who erected 
it were experienced hands. _—Mr. J. G. Lockhart, the son in-law and bio- 
grapher of Sir Walter Scott, and the editor of the Quarterly Review, has 
been compelled by indisposition to cease from all literary labour. He is 
about to go to Italy——Viscount Strathallan is a candidate for the va- 
cancy in the representation of the Peerage of Scotland caused by the de- 
mise of the Earl of Seafield——The Conductor of the New Haven and N. 
Y. train that ran off the draw-bridge at Norwalk, some months since, 
has been tried for manslaughter at Danbury, and acquwitted. 
The Marco Polo, English clipper, beat the Ante/ope steamer on the voy- 
age from Liverpool to Port Philip, making the run in seventy-five days. 
——Manchester with a population of 400,000, has three newspapers ; Li- 
verpool, with 367,000, eleven ; Glasgow, with 390,000, sixteen; Dublin, 
with but 200,000, no less than twenty-two.——Miss Vandenhoff, who has 
been suffering from a protracted illness, is, we are happy to say, recover- 
ing.——The Prince de Joinville suffers from extreme deafness.—— Lieut. 

lectured at Lloyd’s, in London, on the 18th of August before a 
company, composed of the shipping interests. Resolutions compli- 
mentary to Lieut. Maury and the Uuited States government were passed.-— 
It is currently reported that Sir J. W. Hogg, Bart., M.P., will be the chief 
Government officer in the E. I. Direction, under the provision of the new 
bill.-_—Gen. Cubiéres, concerned in the corrupt transactions which preced- 
ed the fall of Louis Philippe, died lately in Paris. 


Appointments. 


The Hon. Frederick Bruce, now her Majesty's Charge d’Affaires and Consul- 
General to the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, to be her Majesty's Agent and 


Consul-General in Egypt. 
Army. 


Wan-Orrice, Ave. 10.—Memorandum.—Her Majesty bas been graciously 
pleased to approve of the 33d Regt of Ft bearing on the regimental colour and 
appointments, the crest and motto of the late Duke of Wellington. 

War-Orrice, Ave. 19.—7th Regt of Lt Drags; W Standish, Gent, to be Cor, 
b-p, v De Veulle. 2vth Regt of Ft; Lt Lyle to be Uapt, w-p, Vv Byt-Maj Mac 
Donnell, dec; Ens Dickinson to be Lt, w-p, v Lyle. 37th Ft; Lt Jones to be 
Capt, w-p, v Filder, dec. 64th Ft; Ens Mackinnon to be Lt, w-p, v Mulloy, 
dec; Ens Willeocks to be L t,w-p, v Mackinnon, whose pro, w-p, has been can- 
celled. 96th Ft; Eus Segrave to be Lt, b-p, v Jones, who ret; G Thomson, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Segrave. Cape Mounted Riflemen; J Minto, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Somerset, pro. St Helena Regt; J Fox, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Corn’ » pro. 

In13a Commanp.—It is said that Lieut.-Genl. Lord Seaton is to succeed Lieut.- 
Geni, Sir Edward Blakeney in the command of the troops stationed in Ireland. 























SraTions AND MovemeNts.—There are at this moment 34 regiments or bat- 
talions on home service, one of which is a reserve battalion (the 23rd.) 26 regi- 
ments are in India or on the way thither; 5 in New South Wales, Australia, 
and New Zealand; 7 in British North America; 5 in the West Indies and Ber- 
muda; 14 in the Mediterranean; 7 at the Cape of Good Hope; 2 at Ceylon; 2 at 
Mauritius; and one at Hongkong. There are, likewise, 2 reserve battalions at 
the Cape, and 1 in British North America. If the reliefs are carried out in 
their usual routine, 4 will come home in 1853, 4 in 1854, and 4 in 1855; but of 


| this we must not speak confidently. 


the public that she has been only called upon to pay less than half the | and the tents struck, om Saturday the 20th ult. 


Tue Excamrment at Cuosnam.—The troops were to be finally dispersed 
On our ninth page is a notice 
of one of the many visits paid by the Queen ; but we are too much pressed for 
room, to give further extracts to-day. The result, as showing the excellent 
state of discipline that exists in each branch of the service, has proved alto- 
_ satisfactory. Vast crowds of spectators have latterly attended the 


amp. 

Mrurrary Kyicuts oF Wrixpsor.—A vacancy has occurred in this honour- 
able body, by the demise of Ensign Jchn Lamb, of the 2nd Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion, who died in Windsor Castle, on the 12th ult. Mr. Lamb served with 
great credit for many years in her Majesty’s 29th Foot : he was present at the 
battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and Talavera. for which he bad the war medal and 
three clasps. The deceased veteran was the only surviving member of a family 
wose united military services extended over a period of a century : his father, 
grandfather, uncle, and two brothers having fallen in the service of their 











country. 
Navy. 


ApPorIntTMENTs.—Commrs. R. A. Powell to command the Vesuvius, 6, paddle- 
wheel steam-sloop, of 280-horse power, at Portsmouth, v. Wilson, prom. to the 
rank of Captain; Stewart, recently in the Virago, to the Prince Regent, 90, v 
Caldwell prom; Graham Ogle to command the Arab, 12, sloop, at Chatham, 
where she will be immediately commissioned; R. Hall to command the Strom- 
boli, 6, paddle-wheel steam-sloop, of 280-horse power, commissioned at Ports- 
mouth.—Lts. Godfrey Taylor from the Queen to the Philomel;—H. A. Hollin- 
worth to the President, 50.—Chaplain, the Rev. S. Beale from the Queen, 116, 
to the Sybille 40. 


Promorions.—The following promotions have been made as a mark of her 
Majesty’s approbation of the grand and effective display made by the fleet at 
Spithead, on Thursday the 11th ult.—Comm. Caldwell of the Prince Regent, 90, 
to the rank of Captain; Lts., G. Mason, first of the Victory flag-ship at Ports- 
mouth, and D. Miller, first of the Duke of Wellington, to the rank of comman- 
der; Mates, H. E. Bacon, first of the Prince Regent, and C. R. Tuckey, first of 
the Duke of Wellington, to the rank of Lieutenant.—The following are uncon- 
nected with the Review:—Comm. Wilson, recently in the Geyser paddle-wheel 
steam-sloop, on the West Indies and North American station, to the rank of 
Captain; Lieut. Aplin to the rank of Commander. 


Roya Manrines.—Bt-Maj. Hurdle to be Lt-Col. v. Fegen; Capt. Dwyer to be 
Lt-Col. v Calamy; Capt. Clendon to be Lt-Col. v Earle; and Capt. Land to be Lt- 
Col. v M’Arthur, retired on full pay. First Lt. Roberts; Richards; Goold, and 
Butcher to be Captains. Sec. Lts. Brookes, Scott, Thomas, and Nightingale, to 
be First Lieutenants. 

Tue Fieer at Sprraeap.—On the 18th inst., at 10 A. M., without any pub- 
lic notice, Queen Victoria proceeded in her steam yacht from Osborne House to 
Spithead, for the purpose of exercising a squadron of the fleet. The Royal 
Yacht steamed through the line to the head of the fleet, when her Majesty left 
her yacht, and embarked in the state barge for the Duke of Wellington, 131, 
and the fleet was signalled to prepare for weighing. The stjuadron about to 
proceed to sea under the command of the Queen in person, consisted of the Duke 
of Wellington, 131, (flag;) Agamemnon, 91; Imperieuse, 50; Arrogant, 46; 

ighflyer, 21; Desperate. 8; and Encounter, 14. Steam being up, the Duke of 
Wellington signalled to weigh, herself being the first to ‘‘ move on;” she got 
away in 84 minutes from the time of making the signal, and it is but just to 
note that all the other ships showed similar alacrity. Each having taken the 
station allotted to her, the squadron proceeded toward the Channel, steering a 
8. S. E. course. They returned at 5, P.M. 

On the 12th ult. her Majesty visited the Prussian frigate Gefion, 40, which had 
purposely dropped down to Osborne. 


Tue LATE Review.—An Admiralty order has been issued fo the fleet, convey- 
ing in very gracious terms the Queen's gratification at the sight. We extract 
the principal passages. 

« Her Majesty observed with great satisfaction those effects of order and dis- 
cipline which never fail to sustain the honour of the British flag, and afford 
pledges of the undiminished power of the British Navy. The Queen received, 
also, with peculiar pleasure, the hearty proof of good-will shown to her person, 
to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and family, which mingled grateful feel- 
ings with proud recollections; and they added happiness to conscious strength 
in witnessing the evolutions of a fleet ready to defend the authority of the Crown 
and the independence of the nation.” 


ARRIVAL FROM THE ArRcTIC Seas.—The Diligence transport, in command 
of Lieut. Marryatt, of the Phanix screw-sloop, arrived at Spithead on the 17th 
ult., from Comm. Inglefield’s expedition to the Aretic regions with stores and 
supplies for Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron in search of Capt. Sir John Frank- 
lin and pany: The Diligence has brought home dispatches for the Admiralty, 
and letters from the Phenix, and the crew of the whaler Rose, of Hull, which 
has been wrecked and entirely disabled by being nipped in the ice during a gale 
of wind in Melville Bay. This is the cause of the Diligence being sent home. 
She left Disco Island on the 27th July. The Phanix had sailed thence on the 
13th for Lancaster Sound, vid Melville Bay, which was pronounced perfectly 
clear of ice. Comm. Iuglefield touk the transport Breadalbane on with him to 
Beechy Island, but he had no communication with Sir Edward Belcher’s, or any 
of the other searching expeditions, up to the date of the Dr/igence being de- 
tached by him to England. 

A division of the —— fleet will put to sea under Rear Admiral Corry, as 
at present crdered. They will cruise off Lisbon.—Lieut. Slight, the first of the 
Centaur, flag-ship, at Brazil, has been promoted to the death vacancy in the 
command of the Express, 8, on that station —The Myrmidon, 3, steam-vessel, 
Lieut. Joliffe, captured the slave schooner Marie, off Bunda point, Coast of Afri- 
ca, in May last, fully equipped for 600 slaves, and sent her to St. Helena. 


Obituary. 


GENERAL Sirk Frepericx Apam, G.C.B., CoLonet 21st Foor.—This highly 
distinguished officer died suddenly on the 17th ult. He had been on a visit to 
his brother, Admiral Sir Charles Adam, at Greenwich Hospital, and was en- 
tering one of the Greenwich Railway carriages to return to London, when he 
suddenly ceased to exist.—Sir Frederick was son of the late Right Hon. William 
Adam, of Blair Adam, Lord-Lieutenant of Kinrosshire, Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Jury Court of Scotland, by the Hon. Eleanora Elphinstone, his 
wife, sister of Admiral Lord Keith. He entered the army in 1795, and served 
with great reputation in Holland, Egypt, Sicily, Calabria, Spain, and France. 
In Holland he was present at the actions of the 27th August, l0th September, 
and 20th September, 1799; and in Egypt, at those of the Sth, 13th, and 21st of 
March, 1801. He was severely wounded near Alicante, 12th April, 1813; and, 
at the Pass of Ordall, had his left arm and hand broken. At Waterloo he re- 
ceived also a severe wound. The rank of General he attained 9th November, 
1846. In 1824,he was appointed Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands; 
and, from 1832 to 1835, was Governor of Madras. In 1831, he was sworn of the 
Privy Council. In addition to the insignia of Grand Cross of tue Bath, and of 
St. Michael and St. George, conferred by his own Sovereign, he bore those of 
Maria Theresa and St. Anne of Russia.—Sir Frederick Adam married, first. a 
Greek lady, who died in 1844; and secondly, in 1851, the daughter of the late 
John Maberly, Esq. 

Mr. Branspy Coorer, F.R.S.—This eminent surgeon and kind-hearted man 
expired suddenly yesterday (19th ult.) afternoon at the Athenzaum Club. Mr. 
Bransby Cooper has been suffering for some time past from a disease in the 
throat; but had been much better for the lust two days, and was seen walking 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields about an hour previous to his death. The lamented de- 
ceased passed the College of Surgeons in the year 1423, was made a fellow of 
that college on the grant of the charter in 1843, and was elected one of the 
council in 1848.. Mr. Bransby Cooper is the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Lo- 
vick Cooper, and nephew of the illustrious Sir Astley Cooper. He was born at 
Great Yarmouth, on September 2, 1792. Mr. Cooper was formerly assistant 
surgeon in the Royal Artillery, and was present at the battles of Vittoria, the 
Pyrenees, the siege of St. Sebastian, and Toulouse. His death will cause vacan- 
cies at Guy's Hospital, at which place he was senior surgeon, and at the Coun- 
cil Board of the Royal College of Sargecan. 

Sir Frederic Hamilton, Bart., of Sylverton-hill, county of Lanark, N.B., aged 
76.—In the island of Ceylon, Capt. Filder, H.M. 37th Regt.—In London, Lieut.- 
Col. Verner, aged 80.—At Chatham, Capt. and Bvt. Major MacDonnell, H.M. 
29th Regt.— At Cashmere, E. I., Dr. Wray, H.M. 87th Regt.—At Hongkong, Dr. 
Bankier, R.N., and Dr. Campbell, H.M. 59th Regt. 


jAausic. 


First APPEARANCE OF La Baronne pE BerG.—The long-promised Concert 
of this lady ‘‘ came off,” on Saturday evening last.—We are somewhat puzzled 
how to criticise her. As a distinguished, highly accomplished amateur per- 
former, she unquestionably stands above all of her class. She has been ex- 
tremely well-taught—whether by Liszt, Thalberg, Zechter, or Schulhoff, mat- 
ters but little to us; her instruction has been of the purest and best school; her 
touch is light and elegant, her phrasing intelligent, and her time scrupulously 
correct. She never makes the slightest mistake in these points ; never strikes 
a wrong note, even in the most difficult or rapid passages.—Now all these qua- 
lities combined ought to form a brilliant player, a popular artiste; but we fear 
that they do not in this instance. Madame de Berg plays brilliantly, but it is 
with the composer's brilliancy—not her own. Her playing is, as we have said, 
scrupulously correct, but cold as correct. As an amateur, she can play what 
few of the best professional artists can accomplish; as a public performer, she 
lacks the feeling, the sympatbetic manner, by which even inferior artists gain 














the ear of the public, and establish an understanding between themselves and 


their audiences. We can find no fault with her performances, except that they 
are devoid of genial inspiration, and that “soul” seems to be wanting in them. 
Hers is beautiful reading, which expresses itself to the mind and understanding, 
but fails to touch the heart. And this distinction was the more observable on 
this occasion, from the lady's juxta-position with little Paul Julien, whose ap- 
pearance and whose magic bow at once and naturally awaken the inner sympa- 
thies. We trust, however, that a little experience in public may help to esta- 
blish some confidence and sympathy between Madame de Berg and her hearers 
—for she is certainly a great, a very scholastic performer; and lacks nothing 
but a free and easy acquaintance with her audience, to secure her perfect suc- 
cess.—And this is all we have space to say about this first Concert. 


JuLLien aT CASTLE Garpen.--M. Jullien is an extraordinary man: he is 
essentially a progressist, and in this fact lies the explanation of the opposition, 
as well as of the success he has met with. From the moment he first assumed 
the conducting of the Grand Opera balls and the Concerts of the Champs Ely- 
sées at Paris, to the present hour, he has been the standing target of the so- 
called classical men.—These latter are your true conservatives, who would have 
legitimate music begin and end with the established names of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, &c., &c.; and who believe that everything new is an innovation, and 
consequently illegitimate. Just as if the science of music had reached perfec- 
tion, or the resources of art had been exhausted by the draughts made upon it 
by the composers of established reputation! Nay, ‘tis not a hundred years 


since the death of Handel, who may be said to have given form to the ver 
rules of science. Even he, the great composer and contrapuntist, was consj- 
dered an innovator. His ‘ Messiah,’’ published in 1741, met with the most 
chilling reception from the public of London, and wou!d have been entirel 
damned by them, had it not been for the praise bestowed upon it in Ireland an 
Scotland. Upon his return to London from his tour to those countries, the 
** Messiah” became the favourite of the same public that had, less than a vear 
before, condemned that immortal work. ‘ 

And so it has ever been with every new and bold idea. Galileo atoned for his 
heretic contributions to science by imprisonment and a forced, formal. recanta- 
tion before the Inquisition, of what he knew and felt to be the truth. Bach 
new reformer, whether in the Arts or Sciences, in Theology or Medicine, has 
been rewarded by the hostility of his cotemporaries or the contempt of his 
peers. Harvey, from the moment he proclaimed his discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood, fell into disgrace and died, disappointed and unrewarded, be- 
fore the complete recognition of the truth of his great discovery. With such 
examples before him, M. Jullien need not feel surprised at any opposition that 
may be raised to his startling innovations, by the “ old fogyism” of the musical 
world. These gentry are an incubus upon every attempt at novelty or progres- 
sion. Even in the case of the immortal work of Handel above referred-to, the 
‘* Messiah,” the want of improvement is manifest. When Handel left that great 
work, the Orchestra did not possess the great extent and variety that it sub- 
sequently attained, especially in the brass instruments. Mozart, with almost 
filial reverence, undertook the task of supplying what was now found to be a 
deficiency, and added the brass instruments, thus bringing the renowned Ora- 
torio up to the standard of orchestral excellence and completeness. 

M. Jullien (we hope he will feel duly grateful to us for putting him into such 
good company) in like manner found the grand orchestra capable of producing 
effects, unattained by any previously existing combination of instruments ; and 
procspans to elaborate and realize his own ideas and conceptions, by new com- 

inations of old instruments, and by the invention of new ones, especially 
adapted to secure the object he had in view. The success he has met with has 
stamped him as an original, and he has out-lived all attempts to break him 
down, by fettering him to the ordinary rules and limits of Art. 

M. Jullien seems to have been born for the position he now occupies. His 
qualifications, both meptal and physical, his natural faculties and scientific ac- 
quirements, all tend to fit him for the head of a vast orchestra. by which to ex- 
press not only the grand conceptions of the masterminds of Art, but also his 
own transcriptions of their glorious text. He possesses an eutire familiarity 
witn the whole domain of music, with the works of all the composers, classical 
as well as popular, and a knowledge of the orchestra and its uses, not surpassed 
by that of Hector Berlioz. He has a miraculous perception of the intention of 
the author, and an almost equally wonderful power over his orchestra, into 
whom he infuses a sort of magnetic influence, bending them to his will and ren- 
dering them almost component parts of himself. Everything is suggestive to 
Jullien. If he goes to Chesmeanl, the ranz-des-vaches and the Alpine echo im- 
press themselves on his vivid imagination, and forthwith we have the Echos du 
Mont Blanc in the shape of a Polka. 

Again—he is not confined to any one style of music, but reproducés with 
equal excellence the classic music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart and We- 
ber, and the popular melodies of the masses. He possesses a transcendent know- 
ledge of effect and of the means to produce it. His energy is indomitable, whe- 
ther in the immediate supervision of his orchestra, or in the equally important 
ability and judgment in the selection of his adjuncts. Like Napoleon in the 
choice of his Marshals and Generals, so Jullien shows his greatness in the selec- 
tion of hisfitst players of important instruments. 

With these enumerations of his qualifications, is it a wonder that he has leaped 
at once into the first rank as a practical musician, and stands confessedly as the 
greatest conductor of the age? Weshall perhaps be pointed to Costa, ef Lon- 
don, whose reputatiou as a conductor has been confirmed by years of successful 
exertion. In answer, we state briefly that Costa has confined himself strict] 
to what is denominated the classical school, while Jullien, throwing his menel 
vision over the whole field of music, has embraced in his giant grasp, not only 
Costa’s particular sphere, but also every intervening class between that and 
Strauss’ and Lanner's Terpsichorean peculiarities. When to all this are added 
his talents as a scientific musician and composer (of which more anon), we think 
we have said enough to verify the high opinion herein expressed. 

We have read much for and against M. Jullien in the foreign journals: we 
have heard him denounced as a mountebank, and again praised to the skies, as 
almost superhuman ; but we speak of him as we find him, uninfiuenced in our 
opinion by the exaggerations of overzealous admirers, or by the unjust condem- 
nation of self-styled votaries of classic Art. Jullien’s mnner has much to do 
with the discordant opinions expressed in regard to him. Some auditors are 
carried away by the characteristic gesticulations in which he indulges so freely, 
while more grave and staid persons, phlegmatic and reserved in their character 
and feelings, are not only not affected favourably, but are positively offended by 
an excess of action, which they consider insulting to their taste as well as to 
their judgment. We profess to belong to neither of these classes. When we lis- 
tento so grand an Orchestra as that now introduced to the public by Jullien, we 
do not allow our attention to be divided or our pleasure marred by any adventi- 
tious circumstances. True, if we had the determination of the case, we should 
prefer a more quiet manner on the part of Jullien. Even this, however, is very 
much a matter of habit. For our own part, at so rich a banquet as that spread 
before us, our senses are so absorbed by the enjoyment derivable therefrom, that 
we forget, for the moment, all else, and do not so much as see the conductor or 
realize his presence but by the effect produced. When George Loder assumed 
the baton at our Philharmonic concerts, his manner was considered exaggerated 
and extravagant. Soon however the audience became used to it, and it passed 
unobserved. When Maretzek subsequently made his appearance at the Taber- 
nacle, and there conducted his own Overture of “ Rizzio,” his animated and ve- 
hement manner again drew down the censure of staid, formal people. Since 
then Maretzek has wielded his baton with even increasing ardor aud vehemence, 
without a word of dissatisfaction. But now, a new development takes place, and 
M. Juliien surpasses all previous exhibitors on the conductcr's seat, and forth- 
With all former denunciations are renewed. Is M. Jullien any the less a musi- 
cian and conductor because of this melodramatic redundancy of gesticulation ? 
Is he not a consummate artist, because his dress is the very ultraism of fashion? 
Is a minister's discourse or a physician's skill to be measured by the austerity of 
his dress? Indeed, we think in all candour, that all this hue and cry about Ju- 
llien’s charlatanry is in itself the charlatanry of those who “ are nothing if not 
critical.” We are not prepared to say that this very excess of gesticulation and 
action is not one of the principal elements, by which he rules his orchestra and 
enchains the attention of every auditor. 

And here we are reluctantly compelled suddenly to break off, even before we 
have entered fairly into the rich fund of material presented to the critic at these 
concerts. Our allotted space is exhausted; but we shal! not overlook the claims 
of particular performances and performers, the general arrangement and distri- 
bution of the orchestra, the original and selected compositions presented to us, 
the general management, and so forth. All of these matters will be fully and 
duly attended to and discussed in future articles. In the meantime, we cannot 
too strongly advise our readers to avail themselves of the present fine weather, 
and hear music hitherto unknown within the walls of Castle Garden. 





Drama. 


Our musical critic has cramped us for space, and we must condense into a 
few lines the little that we have to say—At the Broapway, Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Williams, who succeeded Mr. Silsbee, give way in their turu, on Monday, to 
the popular Miss Julia Dean.—At Burron’s, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Geo. Jordan 





have joined the company. With the exception of “ The Lawyers,” nothing new 
and notable has been produced; and having spoken of that piece at some length 
when it was transplanted from Paris to London, we have not availed ourselves 
| of the first chance of seeing it here—-On Monday next, WALLAck’s is to open 
| its doors ; and a welcome opening it will be. He announces complete ventila- 

tion, newly-stuffed seats, and re-gilding and re-painting, as the inanimate im- 

provements made during the recess. For the animate, we are to have nearly 

all the leading artists of last season, inclading Messrs. Blake, Lester, Brougham, 
| Walcot, Reynolds, Phillips, Vincent, Chippendale, Rea, and Lyster, with Miss 
Laura Keene, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Brougham, Mrs, Conover, and Miss Julia Gould. 
| The main additions are Mr. Dyott and Mr. Lysander Thompson amongst the 
| gentlemen, and Mrs. Conway, Miss Esmond, and Mrs. Isherwood amongst the 

ladies. The ball opens with “ Love in a Maze;” and we wish the worthy Mana- 
| ger a brilliant and profitable season.—At Nisio’s, last night, Madame Anna 
Thillon bid adieu to her American friends, after one of the most triumphant 
tours on record. The Italians, alternately with the Ravels, will fill the gap. 
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New Books. 

Personal SKETCHES oF uIs Own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 
New York. Redfield.—It must surely be twenty years and more, since 
this most entertaining and gossiping narrative was first republished in this 
country. During that period it has been largely quoted, some of the many 
anecdotes which it contains having become, as it were, stock-pieces in the 
annals of Irish humour. And they deserve their celebrity, for Sir Jonah 
is the most unpretending of story-tellers, and does not often overload a 
good thing with verbiage. At the same time he is singularly graphic, and 
the men of hisremarkable day live and move along his pages, as though 
you were really in their midst. Not De Grammont himself was more suc- 
cessful in reproducing his own gay and licentious period, than this Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, in making one familiar with 
the rollicking, duelling, revolutionary, barbaro-chivalric state of Irish so- 
cial life, during the latter years of the last and the former of the present 
century.—But we have no idea of criticising a work long-ago acknow- 
ledged as a standard one of its kind; nor shall we make any extracts 
from it to-day, unless it be just three or four lines. If the reader chance 
not to be acquainted with Sir Jonah Barrington, he may from them form 
some idea of his style and spirit. 

He (Sir Jonah’s grandfather) was rather a short man, with a large red nose 
—strong made; and wore an immense white whig, such as the portraits give to 
Dr. Johnson. He died at eighty:six years ofage, of shrub-gout and usque baugh, 
beloved and respected. I cried heartily for him; and then became the favourite 
of my grandmother, the best woman in the world, who went to reside in Dub- 
lin, and prepare me for college. 

This edition is in one thick and well-printed duodecimo, of 540 pages. 


Tue Fawn or THE Pate Faces. By J. P. Brace. Ibid. Appleton.— 
A highly interesting tale of the early Settlers, told with great spirit and 
ability, but too complicated td be abridged. It turns on the early love- 
jealousies, continued late in life, of two veteran English cavaliers who 
convert the then existing wilderness of Hartford County, Connecticut, into 
an arena for their strife and animosity.—It is written in a serious vein ; 
the strict discipline and stern morality of our Puritan ancestors being well 
supported, without being overdone. The tale moreover is not spun out 
according to modern practice, and we may safely commend it to the read- 
ing public. 


Tue Stones or Venice. Vol, 2. By John Ruskin. London. Smith, 
Elder & Co.—More than two years ago, on the 10th of May, 1851, we 
noticed at some length the first volume of this work, which, it seems, will 
require a third for its completion. The second is not yet re-published in 
this city, but the author has acquired so much importance with the read- 
ing and thinking and artistic world, that we do not care to withhold some 
insight into its contents until we can judge of them for ourselves. We 
select, therefore, a careful and apparently candid notice of it from the 
London Daily Vews. 


Mr. Ruskin is the first really popular writer we have ever had upon 
architecture ; and, paradoxical as this may seem, it is because he is 
almost the first truly profound writer we have had on that subject. Hith- 
erto, our architectural writers have been mere antiquaries, or mechanics, 
or something of both. Those writers who, like Pugin, Hope, Garbett, and 
others, have endeavoured to be more, have not succeeded far enough to 
invalidate the general truth of our assertions that Mr. Ruskin is the first 
writer who has satisfactorily touched upon architectural principles. Now 
few persons care for the details of antiquarianism—fewer still, perhaps, for 
mechanical minutiw, however elaborate and skilful ; but every one cares 
for principles, if they are presented to him in a form adapted to his com- 
prehension, and in a way that shows their connexion and co-operation 
with his antecedent knowledge. And, in the light of architectural prin- 
ciple, mechanical and antiquarian details immediately become popularly 
interesting. There is no intellectual exercise more delightful than that 
which consists in tracing unity and order for the first time, where we had 
hitherto conceived of nothing but disorder and inexplicable ¢ontrariety ; 
and the more profound the unifying principle, and, by consequence, the 
more the variety and number of details embraced and explained by it, the 
greater is our satisfaction in recognising its operations. There is a heir- 
archy in the joyful heaven of principles ; and those which stand highest 
and cast their light upon the vastest circle of objects are ever those which 
are most welcomed by the common heart of mankind. Indeed, all but the 
lightest, or most general, are apt to be received with coldness and suspi- 
cion by the many, who have an invincible impatience of thought; and 
thought is always required in order to arrive at the interest and beauty of 
principles which are themselves referable to a more general unity. To 
take an illustration from architecture itself, it would not greatly interest 
an ordinary reader to be informed and shown at great length that, in the 
Egyptian style, all the architectural members and decorations are won- 
derfully co-operative means of emphasising, to the eye, the idea of the 
simple material weight ; that, in the Greek style, every member is strictly 
subordinated, in the same way, to the idea of weight competently support- 
ed ; and that, in the pure madieval Gothic, the idea which all stones assist 
in expressing is that of weight overcome and annihilated. It is true that 
each of these styles, with their details thus explained, would be far more 
interesting to him than they were before, when they seemed to be chiefly 
useful as mere objects for the antiquarian to show his learning in classifi- 
cations; and they would gain a still higher degree of interest to his mind 
when he discovered the relationship of these three great styles of the world 
to each other, each having an especial reference to the idea of weight ; 
but when he is shown that the deep moral and spiritual symbolism which 
attaches to these three relations of weight even in the commonest lan- 
guage, as when we speak of a heavy despotism, a well-sustained endeavour, 
or a soaring mind ; when he is shown that these ideas were the best and 
broadest of possible expressions of the national, or rather epochal, charac- 
teristics which gave birth to these styles, then his heart is really touched— 
then he discovers that architecture is a true thing, having a possible con- 
nexion with his commonest and deepest feelings, and not by any means 
the exclusive spiritual property of Dry-as-dust and his brother members 
of the Archeological Institute. 

Now Mr. Ruskin, though not the discoverer of the above great funda- 
mental unity of all architecture—a truth which was first clearly enun- 
ciated and proved in an article about two years back in the Edinburgh 
Review—has won, and justly won, the popular ear, by the impassioned 
eloquence with which he pleads for and proves the truth that architecture, 

common with all other arts, is the subject, not of antiquarian and 
miserably limited inquiry and jurisdiction, but of universal ethics; and 
that the laws by which we are to decide upon the relative merits of an 
early English” and a “ flamboyant” Gothic window are one and the 
Same in essence with those which enable us to pronounce upon a worthy 
or a worthless human character. So remarkably is this the case with Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings, that, widely differing as we do from many of his ulti- 
mate decisions, we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that there 
are few, if any, expressly ethical writers living who are likely to do the 
world so much merely moral good by their works. Mr. Ruskin’s method 
is indeed of far greater value than his results, though these are often of a 
very high degree of importance. He has made many discoveries which 
are of permanent value, and which must affect all future criticism in the 
same kind. His chief architectural service consists in the light he has 
thrown upon Lombard, and especially Venetian architecture, which, un- 
til the appearance of the “ Seven Lamps” and the “ Stones of Venice,” 
was popularly regarded as the result of that “barbarous” taste to which 
in Wren’s and Evelyn’s time even the pointed Gothic was attributed. 
He has proved to the hearts as well as to the heads of his readers that the 
Lombard architects were artists of profound and tender feelings, and that 
the ignorance and want of principle which has been attributed to them 
has only existed in ourselves. In the cases in which we felt best fortified 
against a good opinion of the mediwval architecture of Italy, Mr. Ruskin 
has met us, and overthrown our theoretical objections with the most start- 
ling and unanswerable pleas. For example, the architecture of St. Mark’s 
at Venice has, from of old, been the butt for students, as well of the classic 
as of the Gothic schools, to aim their wit at. Its ill-shaped domes ; its 
walls of brick incrusted with marble ; its chaotic disregard of symmetry 
in the details ; its confused hodge-podge of classic, Moresque, and Gothic 
were strong points in the indictment. But Mr. Ruskin comes and assures 
us that we are judging the work without any reference to, or knowledge 
of, the purpose of the workman. Venetian architecture, he tells us, no 
less than Venetian painting, founds its chief claim to our attention on ex- 
cellence of colour, not form ; and he protests against any one’s pretend- 
ing to judge of St. Mark’s who has not that feeling for colour which 
would enable him to appreciate Giorgione. Assuming, as he has a per- 


She Avion. 


fect right to do, that colour was uppermost in the thoughts of the arcbi- 
tect, it is not hard to overthrow some of the seemingly most fatal objec- 
tions to the architecture of St. Mark’s. First and foremost, incrustation 
was the inevitable result of the great scarcity of the precious marbles, by 
which alone colour can be architecturally obtained. But there was an- 
other reason for this apparently unarchitectural practice. The builders 
were far from any available stone-quarries, and were compelled to trans- 
port whatever stone they used, not only from t distances, but across 
the sea, and in oar-propelled boats of a small size. So that any stone 
would, in those days, have become precious before it could have reached 
the Venetians. The cost of transport being the same for the commonest 
as the most valuable marbles, the builders would of course select the lat- 
ter ; hence the force of circumstances, no less than peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, induced the Venetians to adopt a style of chromatic architecture. 








This style they elaborated and systematised in a highly artistical manner, | 


though seriously at the expense and at the occasional neglect of abstract 
architectural form. Secondary plinths and cornices of light and delicate 
dimensions had to be invented by way of binding and framework to the 
incrusted jaspers, porphyries, and alabasters. The display of construc- 
tion, upon which the glories of Egyptian, Greek, and Gothic architectures 
were founded, had to be dispensed with ; for the beauty of exbibited con- 
struction depends upon a constant allusion to the main materials of the 
building, and these were hidden behind a veil of incrustations. Massive 
piers and solid walls of brick accordingly constitute the body of the work ; 
and the architectural display is limited to such details as could be ex- 
pressed in the precious marbles. The rafts, which are always monolithic, 
are of variable size, and do little or no real work ; for they are to be re- 
garded merely as large jewels, of which the beauty and costliness are the 
justifications. The decoration must always be shallow, on account of the 
thinness of the sheets of marble ; and this necessity compels the adoption 
of a peculiar kind of sculpture—rather say, drawing or etching on stone. 
This linear bas-relief causes the abandonment of the human form as a prin- 
cipal object of sculpture, because it, of all things, would suffer most from 
this imperfection of representation. Furthermore, the architectural im- 
pression cannot, under the foregoing conditions, be made to be in any 
way dependent on size—that chief element of effect in almost all other 
styles. Such are some of the necessary conditions of the Venetian chro- 
matic system of architecture ; and few will hesitate to allow that, when 
viewed thus in its own light, instead of in the light of other and alien 
styles, the architecture of St. Mark’s has claims to our consideration, and 
that we ought to be grateful to Mr. Ruskin for setting them before us in 
a novel and conclusive manner. 

This is only one of many instances in which Mr. Ruskin has cast a new 
and important light upon neglected or misunderstood subjects in art. He 
possesses a singular faculty of regarding things with sincerity and simpli- 
city, and without reference to, or prejudice from, preconceived opinions. 
To such a mind discoveries are easy. 

The volume before us will sustain Mr. Ruskin’s high and wide reputa- 
tion. It is better written than the first volume, and not at all inferior 
in novelty and worth of matter. The writer’s style is too well known 
to require that we should give our readers specimens of it in extract. 
Of its matter we have already given an example. 


Elsewhere we find the subjoined extracts, which we should not copy, if 
they were not as full of freshness as they are of beauty. The ‘Sea Cy- 
bele”’ herself bas inspired many a poet and many a painter; but her sur- 
roundings have never been so artistically and so feelingly delineated. 


“ Seven miles to the north of Venice, the banks of sand, which near the 
city rise little above low-water mark, attain by degrees a higher level, 
and knit themselves at last into fields of salt morass, raised here and there 
into shapeless mounds, and intercepted by narrow creeks of sea. One of 
the feeblest of these inlets, after winding for some time among buried 
fragments of masonry, and knots of sunburnt weeds whitened with webs 
of fucus, stays itself in an utterly stagnant pool beside a plot of greener 
grass covered with ground-ivy and violets. On this mound is built a rude 
brick campanile, of the commonest Lombardic type. which if we ascend 
towards evening (and there are none to hinder us, the door of its ruinous 
staircase swinging idly on its hinges), we may command from it one of 
the most notable scenes in this wide world of ours. Far as the eye can 
reach, a waste of wild sea moor, of a lurid ashen grey; not like our nor- 
thern moors with their jet-black pools and purple heath, but lifeless, the 
colour of sackcloth, with the corrupted sea-water soaking through the 
roots of its acrid weeds, and gleaming hither and thither through its 
snaky channels. No gathering of fantastic mists, nor coursing of clouds 
across it; but melancholy clearness of space in the warm sunset, oppres- 
sive, reaching to the horizon of its level gloom. To the very horizon, 
on the north east ; but, to the north and west, there is a blue line of higher 
land along the border of it, and above this, but farther back, a misty band 
of mountains, touched with snow. To the east, the paleness and roar of 
the Adriatic, louder at momentary intervals as the surf breaks on the bars 
of sand; to the south, the widening branches of the calm lagoon, alter- 
nately purple and pale green, as they reflect the evening clouds or twi- 
light sky ; and almost beneath our feet, on the same field which sustains 
the tower we gaze from, a group of four buildings, two of them little larger 
than cottages (though built of stone, and one adorned by a quaint belfry). 
the third and octagonal chapel, of which we can see but little more than 
the flat roof with its rayed tiling, the fourth, a considerable church with 
nave and aisles, but of which, in like manner, we can see little but the 
long central ridge and lateral slopes of roof, which the sunlight separates 
in one glowing mass from the green field beneath and grey moor beyond. 
There are no living creatures near the buildings, nor any vestige of vil- 
lage or city round about them. They lie like a little company of ships 
becalmed on a far-away sea. Then look farther to the south. Beyond 
the widening branches of the lagoon, and rising out of the bright lake into 
which they gather, there are a multitude of towers, dark, and scas!.. 2d 
among square-set shapes of clustered palaces, a long and irregular line 
fretting the southern sky. Mother and daughter, you behold them both 
in their widowhood,—Torcello and Venice. Thirteen hundred years ago, 
the grey moorland looked as it does this day, and the purple mountains 
stood as radiantly in the deep distances of evening ; but on the line of the 
horizon there were strange fires mixed with the light of sunset, and the 
lament of many human voices mixed with the frettings of the waves on 
their ridges ofsand. The flames rose from the ruins of Altinum; the la- 
ment from the multitude of its people, seeking, like Israel of old, a refuge 
from the sword in the paths of the sea. The cattle are feeding and rest- 
ing upon the site of the city that they left ; the mower’s scythe swept this 
day at dawn over the chief street of the city that they built, and the 
swathes of soft grass are now sending up their scent into the air, the only 
incense that fillsthe temple of their ancient worship. Let us go down into 
that little space of meadow land. The inlet which runs nearest to the 
base of the campanile is not that by which Torcello is commonly ap- 
proached. Another, somewhat broader, and overhung by alder copse, 
winds out of the main channel of the lagoon up to the very edge of the 
little moadow which was once the Piazza of the city, and there, stayed by 
a few grew stones which present some semblance ofa quay, forms its boun- 
dary at one extremity. Hardly larger than an ordinary English farm- 
yard, and roughly enclosed on each side by broken palings and hedges of 
honeysuckle and briar, the narrew field retires from the water’s edge, tra- 
versed by a scarcely traceable footpath, for some forty or fifty paces, and 
then expanding into the form ofa small square, with buildings on three 
sides of it, the fourth being that which opens to the waters. Two of these, 
that on our left, and that in front of as as we approach from the canal, 
are so small that they might well be taken for the out-houses of the farm, 
though the first is a conventual building, and the other aspires to the title 
of the “ Palazzo publico,” both dating as far back as the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; the third, the octagonal church of Santa Fosca, is 
far more ancient than either, yet hardly on a larger scale.” 

* * * * * «The average rise and full of the tide is about three 
feet (varying considerably with the season) ; but this fall, on so flat a 
shore, is enough to cause continual movement in the waters, and in the 
main canals to produce a reflux which frequently runs like a mill stream. 
At high water no land is visible for many miles to the north or south of 
Venice, except in the form of small islands crowned with towers or gleam- 
ing with villages ; there is a channel, some three miles wide between the 
city and the mainland, and some mile and a half between it and the sandy 
breakwater called the Lido, which divides the lagoon from the Adriatic, 
but which is so low as hardly to disturb the impression of the city’s having 
been built in the midst of the ocean, althougli the secret of its true posi- 
tion is partly, yet not painfully, betrayed by the clusters of piles set to 
mark the deep water channels, which undulate far away in spotty chains 
like the studded backs of huge sea-snakes, and by the quick glittering of 
the crisped and crowded waves that flicker and dance before the strong 
winds upon the unlifted level of the shallow sea. But the seene is widely 
different at low tide. A fall of eighteen or twenty inches is enough to 
show ground over the greater part of the lagoon ; and at the complete ebb 
the city is seen standing in the midst of a dark plain of sea-weed, of 
gloomy green, except only where the larger branches of the Brenta and its 
associated streams converge towards the port of the Lido. Through this 








| salt and sombre plain the gondola and the fishing-boat advance by tortu- 








ous channels, seldom more than four or five feet deep, and often so 
with slime that the heavier keels furrow the bottom till their 
tracks are seen through the clear sea water like the ruts upon a 
road, and the oar leaves blue gashes upon the ground at every 9 
is oe among the thick weed that fringes the banks with the weight 
of its sullen waves, leaning to and fro upon the uncertain sway of the ex- 
hausted tide. The scene is often profoundly impressive, even at this day, 
when every plot of higher ground bears some fragment of fair building ; 
but, in order to know what it once was, let the traveller follow in his boat 
at evening the windings of some unfrequented channel far into the midst 
of the melancholy plain ; let him remove, in his imagination, the bright- 
ness of the great city that still extends itself in the distance, and the walls 
and towers from the islands that are near ; and so wait, until the bright 
investiture and sweet warmth of the sunset are withdrawn from the waters, 
and the black desert of their shore lies in its nakedness beneath the night, 
pathless, comfortless, infirm, lost in dark languor and fearful silence, ex- 
cept where the salt runlets plash into the tideless pools, or the sea-birds 
flit from their margins with a questioning cry ; and he will be enabled te 
enter in some sort into the horror of heart with which this solitude was 
anciently chosen by man for his habitation. They little thought, who first 
drove the stakes into the sand, and strewed the ocean reeds for their rest, 
that their children were to be princes of that ocean, and their palaces ite 
pride ; and yet, in the great natural laws that rule that sorrowful wilder- 
ness, let it be remembered what strange preparation had been made for 
the things,which no future imagination could have foretold, and how the 
whole existence and fortune of the Venetian nation were anticipated or 
compelled, by the setting of those bars and doors to the rivers and thesea. 
Had deeper currents divided their islands, hostile navies would again and 
again have reduced the rising city into servitude; had stronger su 
beaten their shores, all the richness and refinement of the Venetian po 
tecture must have been exchanged for the walls and bulwarks of an ordi- 
nary seaport. Had there been no tide, as in other parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, the narrow canals of the city would have become noisome, and the 
marsh in which it was built pestiferous. Had the tide been only a foot or 
eighteen inches higher in its rise, the water-access to the doors of the 
palaces would have been impossible ; even as it is, there is sometimes a 
little difficulty, at the ebb. in landing without setting foot upon the lower 
and slippery steps ; and the highest tides sometimes enter the courtyards, 
and overflow the entrance halls. Eighteen inches more of difference be- 
tween the level of the food and ebb would have rendered the doorsteps of 
every palace, at low water, a treacherous mass of weeds and limpets, and 
the entire system of water-carriage for the higher classes, in their easy and 
daily intercourse, must have been done away with. The streets of the city 
would have been widened, its net work of canals filled up, and all the pe- 
culiar character of the place and the people destroyed.” 


—_—_— 


MORE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. 


Philosophy, philanthropy, and all the artificial sentiments, as Prince 
Talleyrand used to call them, have been aroused during the week by the 
invasions of the police in the cité des chiffonniers at the Barriére d’Or- 
leans. This cité which has long been an eye-sore to the authorities of the 
city of Paris, has at last found a purchaser for the ground on which it 
stands, and the inhabitants having notice to quit have raised a 
and loud, which resounds from one end of its suburbs to the other. The 
place itself presents one of the strangest anomalies ever displayed even in 
Paris, where it would seem that the artistic taste with which all things 
are governed, is carried down even to the lowest depths of the obscene 
and horrible. It will no doubt ere long furnish many a subject to the 
dramatist and scene-painter—its favourite localities will be 
all over Europe—they will become as familiar to every cultivated mind 
as the Cour des Miracles—their grim and sordid misery will be displayed 
to brilliant audiences from Madrid to St. Petersburg, who, reclining at 
ease on their velvet-covered benches, will listen with palpitating interest 
to the hideous progress of human life as it crawls through the slimy atme- 
sphere of the Cité des Chiffonniers in Paris, The publicity given to the 
sale of the place, and the notice of expulsion to its tenants, have given it 
a celebrity it had never enjoyed before, and opened a new field to our 
feuilletonistes and treasure-seekers for the drama. The place was called 
by its oldest inhabitants the city of Liliput—a homage highly flattering 
to the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, and which shows that some of the 
a must sometimes read a few of the waste papers they meet 
with. The name was eminently calculated to describe the place. Ima- 
gine a whole quarter composed of hovels of one uniform height, without 

or window admitting light but by the hole in the roof throngh which 
the smoke was allowed to escape—for the most part inhabited by that 
race of men who perambulate Paris with baskets on their backs and lan- 
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terns in their hands to pick up every unconsidered trifle which chance 
may have thrown in their way. Imagine those tenements built of old ma- 
terials, bought wherever demolition was going forward ; so that brick 
and plaster, stone and wainscoting, were all visible in their construction 
—imagine them principally covered with old bits of iron or tin, nailed 
together with wondrous cunning and ingenuity, wetting and rotting in 
the sun and rain—imagine the tenants of these hovels creeping in and out 
on all fours, afd letting down a wooden trap after them when they wished 
to be private and at home—fancy them in winter, diving for warmth be- 
neath the heaps of rags and offal they had collected during the day— 
imagine whole generations of such individuals coming into the wor! 
growing to maturity, wedding and dying, happy and contented in this 
state, and then leaving, if hat think it worth your while, to pay your 
money to behold the ‘ Earthmen from South Africa who burrow under- 
ground,” or “‘ the Bushmen from the Cape who nestle in the boughs.” 

This city, with its peculiarities, has existed for years; it has ever beem 
governed by its own laws ; it has its celebrities, its lions, absolutely like 
our own. There are certain of its citizens who are covered with glory, 
and others who are follotved by universal execration, the same as with 
and the meed of praise or blame is distributed according to the caprice of» 
the moment, precisely in our fashion also. The history of the place would 
be a curious one to trace—a refuge for returned convicts, for liberated 
thieves ; it has managed its own police so eleverly that it has avoided te 
this hour any démé/és with that of our city, which has been on the qui vive 
in the vain hope of meeting with an excuse for legal surveillance—a home 
for the destitute vivandiéres of the grande armée, female virtue is held in 
the highest respect and veneration—family ties are said to be more valued 
in the Cité des Chiffonniers than in the Chaussée d’Antin. It is from 
hence that the little troops of ba/adins, flower-girls, tumbling-boys will 
be seen to issue at sunrise, to disperse all over Paris ; but on their return 
at night they are neither met by blows nor starvation—they are praised. 
and rewarded for success, and soothed under failure—the eyes of the whole 
community penetrate each hut, and any deviation from the laws of nature 
would be visited with general reprokation. One of the most popular act 
resses who rides to the Theatre Frangais to rehearsal in her own chariot, 
first opened her eyes to the light of day in the Cité des Chiffonniers. She 
was the adopted child of an old widow to whom she was brought onecold 
morning by the lamp-lighter at the Barriére, who had found her lying on 
the lifeless bosom of her mother, who, it is supposed, had oul to the 
door of the hovel to call for aid, and had died of cold and exhaustion with- 
out having attracted attention. The widow reared the child with themilk 
of a goat, which was subscribed for by the whole community for this chari- 
table purpose, and as she grew up she was given in charge to the belle 
Egyptienne, who taught the boys and girls of the Cité to earn a living 
by playing on various instruments in the streets. The lady I allude te 
earned her first sou by playing Femme Sensible on the hurdy-gurdy iz 
the year 1824. Every word she uttered the last time she played in a 
comedy of Moliére, is considered by arit':meticians to be worth at least a 
franc, and by men of taste and letters to be cheap at any price. Muchcu- 
riosity is manifested to know where the inhabitants of Liliput will find a 
refuge. We should contaminate them with our vices: they would disgust 
us with their dirt. What an admirable opportunity is now offered for am 
attempt at that fusion or transfusion which has been talked of for the last 
few years.— Paris Lettér. 


———_e——_——. 


THE QUEEN ONCE MORE AT CHOBHAM. 


Her Majesty’s illness prevented her from reviewing the new division of 
the army at Chobham until yesterday, when she visited the Camp with 
much the same state as when it was first formed. She was accom 
as on the former occasion, by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, by sev- 
eral of the Royal children, and by a brilliant suite. The weather, too, 
which rarely disappoints Her Majesty, favoured her with its brightest in- 
fluences. An unclouded sun looked down upon the movements of the 
troops, enhancing their pageantry by its splendour. Crowds of age 
tors, gentle and simple, crowned all the heights whence a view of the ev- 
olutions could be commanded ; nor was there anything wanting to com- 
plete the ensemble of such displays. The heath during the day presented 
a magnificent panorama, and one had some difficulty in believing it to be 
the same desolate dreary place upon which the worst that wind and rain 
could do has for the last two months been so perseveringly exerted. 

At 11 o’clock the troops turned out on their private parades, where 





drawn up in line in front of the Camp, they awaited the arrival of the 
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Majesty came from town by the South-Western Railway to 
Suctnee, soa thease by the road to the Commons. She was received on 
its verge by a guard of honour of the Life Guards, who, placing themselves 
at the head of the Royal cort2ge, conducted it across Catlins’ valley, by a 
road which has been formed for the purpose, towards head-quarters. The 
approach was in itself worth a visit to Chobham. In front of the semi- 
Sheular sweep of the encampment, as far as the eye could reach, ex- 
tended the lines of cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Shortly after 11 
o’clock the hoisting of the Royal Standard proclaimed that the Queen had 
reached the Common. Then the infanfry fired three volleys in regular 
succession by battalions, and with splendid effect. From right to left the 
roll of musketry passed along the whole line. From the distant artillery 
park came the roar of a Royal salute, while the cort?ge slowly crossed the 
valley and approached head-quarters. Her Majesty, as on the occasion 
when she reviewed the first division, was on horseback, and looked exceed- 


| sands of yachts following in a miscellaneous crowd, the sun shining very 


brightly, and the sea as green as grass. Lady de Gules, like a goose, 
fancied herself sea-sick, which I believe she would do if a glass of salt- 
water were set upon her dressing-table ; but we would not pity her, and 
she thought better of it. While we were at lunch—at which the officers 
behaved with great devotion, and a disinterestedness remarkably unlike 
something you and I have seen—it seems that the fleet was cannonading 
an enemy, but I looked out of window and could see nothing but smoke, 
so we stayed where we were. I send you a sketch of’it from memory. 
Entre nous, I was not quite unprofitably engaged. I do not know whe- 





ther it will come to anything, but just ask Augustus, from yourself, 
| whether the Shropshire branch of the Lartonbury family is the right one, 

and if he knows Henry Lartonbury. Swanby House, or Hall, or some- 
| thing, is, I think, the family place, but I have some idea that my Larton- 
| burys don’t live there. Until I know this, of course, I can say nothing, 


ingly well, though a little paler than usual. She again wore a plume of | but it is a strong case, and he can wait with great safety. Be sure you 
red and white feathers in her riding hat, and a gold aiguillette. His | ask Augustus, and write to me directly to Lady de Gules’s. 


Royal Highness Prince Albert rode on her left, and the Crown Prince of 


“ We came to town by a special train with lots of Members of Parlia- 


Wurtemberg on her right. Lord Hardinge witha brilliant staff preceded | ment. I could not see Augustus, my dear, but the others did not look so 
her, and a numerous suite followed. In this order the cort2ge, having | unhappy at being without their wives as you pathetically tell me he 
reached the camp, proceeded to pass along the lines, nor will those who | looked on leaving you. O you silly Louisa! 


witnessed it readily forget the imposing effect of that progress. First to 
the extreme right, and back again to head-quarters, the glittering ranks 
of the cavalry were admiringly examined, the magnificent sunshine leav- 
ing no effect of uniform or equipment unrevealed. Then along the statel 
line of the Guards the Cort?ge took its way. Passing onwards, the tw 
brigades of the line, drawn out in fine array, were inspected, and still, as 
the eye of the spectator followed this really splendid pageant, his memory 
suggested to him a thousand spirit-stirring associations. Re views of this 
kind are so unusual among us that it is impossibie not to be strongly affec- 
ted by them. Though our army is a small one, it has as large a propor- 
tion of regiments famous by their deeds as any other in the world. £s- 
prit de corps is the French phrase for that spirit which, spreading from 
battalion to battalion, makes troops firm in the hour of battle. We have 
no similar term, but we have the reality notwithstanding. We had in the 
last division at Chobham, and we have again in this, regiments‘fully alive 
to the renown of which they are the guardians—who know that ro body of 
their countrymen ever see them or hear their names pronounced without 
emotion. What the 50th, and the 42d, and the Rifle Brigade were to the 
former Camp—the Connaught Rangers. the 7th Fusiliers, and the Scots 
Greys are to the present ; and as the Queen, with all her Court, passed 

esterday along the lines, each looker-on furbished up his military recol- 
Tections and felt his heart glow while the fame of the different regiments 
recurred to his mind. 

This inspection over, Her Hajesty returned to a tent pitched for her on 
an eminence below the camp of the 79th, and from which there is a fine 
view of Catlin’s valley. In this now celebrated plain Lord Seaton pro- 
ceeded to fight a grand sham battle with that indefatigable enemy which 
seems, under the ae of Colonel Vicars, to rise stronger from 
every defeat. * * * * The best parts of the common are not favour- 
able to cavalry operations, but the regiments now at Chobham cer- 
tainly show themselves first-rate horsemen. There were some falls, but 
very few considering the nature of the ground, and the excellence of the 
riding og ag was the subject of general remark. One officer in parti- 
cular, the Hon. Somerset Calthorpe, a Lieutenant in the 8th Hussars, 
whose duties gave him great opportunites for display, was the admiration 
of every body for the beauty of his horse, and the grace and daring with 
which he rode. 

The repeated cavalry charges might or might not be supposed to have 
tegminated the battle, and crowned Lord Seaton’s force with victory. But 
here at least the contest ended. The Duke of Cambridge brought his 
brigade out of action under cover of the Horse Artillery guns. Each 
regiment of the line marched to the left front of the camp. “ The enemy” 
also fell into its place in the division, which in due order, and, with all 
that can give splendour to that final act of Royal reviews, marched past 
Her Majesty. This is the point generally seized upon by military critics 
for making their observations upon the steadiness and discipline of the 
different regiments. As they reach the saluting point, a crowd of officers 
narrowly watch their movements, and the severity of the scrutiny then 
exercised is best proved by the efforts which each company makes to move 
as compactly as one man. There was very little room left yesterday for 
anything but unqualified praise in this respect. The Queen quitted her 
tent and descended the hill some way to get a nearer view of the troops 
as they passed. She seemed highly gratified with their appearance ; and 
as the bands drew up to play, while each regiment defiled, her hand beat 
time with the music. 

A light blue veil which Her Majesty wore during the day, getting un- 


| 


“T hope I have given you a full account of the day’s proceedings, but 
the newspapers will tell you the rest—one of the writers was in the car- 
riage with us—-I had no idea they were such nice clean people, and he 
knew more than all the Members put together—there, don’t look angry. 
“ Ever your affectionate, 
“ Gules House, Saturday.” “ Laura.” 
“P.S.—Be particular about the Shropshire branch, because there are 
some Hereford Lartonburys who won’t do at all, and who ought to be 
made to change their name. Light hair, dark eyes, and a very affected 
manner, but not a bad style.”——-Punch. 


Resrect ror OLp Ricuts; Perversion Resukep.—The case of the 
Hospital of St. Cross, which has been before the Rolls Court for some 
time, was decided on Monday, the Ist ult. ; when Sir John Romilly gave 
judgment on an information to obtain a decree for the regulation and fu- 
ture management of two charities, the one the Hospital of St. Cross at 
Winchester, and the other the Almshouse of Noble Poverty at Winches- 
ter, practically united in the same charity. The Hospital was founded in 
the twelfth century, by Henry de Blois; the Almshouse in 1446, by Car- 
dinal Beaufort ; and they were intended for the support of thirteen poor 
men, and the giving of a dinner every day to one hundred poor men, with 
other benefits for the indigent. Three several times the Master of the 
Hospital had attempted to obtain the revenues for his own use : once in 
the fourteenth century, when William of Wykeham successfully resisted 
the attempt ; again in the reign of Elizabeth, when an act of Parliament 
was passed to confirm the original trust ; and yet again in 1696. In this 
year the brethren and two chaplains agreed to a document called a “ con- 
suetudinarium,”’ or settlement of the custom of administering the funds of 
the Hospital, making over the revenues to the Master. This the Bishop 
of Winchester, the visitor, sanctioned. “A more barefaced document 
than this could not be imagined, nor a more manifest and wilful breach of 
trust.” Nevertheless, it had subsisted for upwards of one hundred and 
fifty years, though not without warnings. The present Master is the Re- 
verend the Earl of Guildford, and the estates are very valuable. Sir John 
Romilly decreed, that there must be an injunction to restrain future 
grants by lease, and a reference to inquire if the leases now in existence 
were granted by fine. With respect to the Earl of Guildford, he must ac- 
count for monies received from the date of the information, and be held 
answerable to keep the buildings in a state of repair. 








Frencu Literary InpEPENDENCE.—It is to the credit of literature to 
report, that M. Mignet, in his recent address to the Institute of France on 
the labours of M. Jouffroy, pronounced a bold and brilliant judgment 
against the Napoleonic system,—which be described as a war on thought 
and the free movements of the human mind. “For many years,’’ he said, 
“a man whose genius and sword had made him master of France and ruler 
of Europe, had in some sort thought, willed, and acte¢ « the whole world. 
A favoured child of a revolution produced by the human mind. After 
having founded his own absolute authority upon the public lassitude, not 
hearing the stifled opposition of men, and not yet encountering the hidden 
resistance of things, he abandoned himself to the ardour of his vast imagi- 
nation and the impetuosity of his will. As the Revolution had hoped by 
its ideas to change the internal form of society, so he thought by its victo- 
ries to change the face of the external world. But he wrestled against the 
truth of things and the necessities of the age, and so, despite the prodigies 





loosed, became the object of a fierce struggle among those of the specta- 
tors near whom it fell ; it was secured by one of the surprising number of 
clergymen who flock to witness the military displays of the camp. The 
rev. gentleman, however, was not permitted to retain bis prize, the same 
fortune of war which brought it into his possession restoring it immedi- 
ately after to its rightful owner.— Times, dugust 5. 





OUR YOUNG LADY AT SPITHEAD. 


Miss Louisa Tremaine to her Sister, the Wife of Augustus 
Flopp, Esq., M.P. 

‘My Dearest Louisa,—Certainly, of all the unkind and churlish crea- 
tures that ever lived, the House of Commons contains the very worst 
specimens, and, my dear, they are all alike, so there is no use in your 
making a protest on behalf of your own Honourable Member. Not to 
take you to the Spithead Review, and then to plead, as an apology, that 
there were no ships for your accommodation! And this is the omnipotent 
Parliament, that has only to say that coals shall not smoke, and they in- 
stantly emit nothing but perfumed incense ; that cabmen shall not cheat, 
and they at once become as polite as guardsmen (and a great deal po- 
liter) ; that candidates shall not bribe, and they immediately begin to 

the voters who have o ers them, just to prevent the poor men from 
bela unlawfully conastel y their own friends. And yet this wonderful 
Portnueat pretends that it cannot find a ship or two to take its own 
wives to see the Queen review the fleet! The men must think you are 
perfect , my dear Loo, to offer you such rubbishing excuses. It is 
ror well for Augustus that he married you and not me, as he was once 
inclined to do (he was, so you need not make a face), for you accept * the 
House’ as an excuse for everything, and are afraid to look at the news- 
per in the morning to see what hour Parliament rose, for fear you should 
iscover that he cou/d not have been waiting for a division at three. And 
you believe, too, that it is necessary for him to be full dressed for a debate, 
and that it produces just the same effect upon him as champagne does 
upon ordinary men. O, Louisa! But you /ike it, I believe. 

“ Well, as [have not got an Augustus to tell me stories and leave me 
at home, I went with Lady de Gules and her sister to Portsmouth, and 
every kind of care was taken of us. We went from the hotel (where I 
hear they were demanding unheard-of prices from strangers, and charging 
them five guineas for leave to pass the night on a hob, with the run of the 
fender for a dressing-room), and some naval officers whom Lady de Gules 
ordered > for our service—her brother, you know, is a Lord of Admiralty 
—escorted us through the dockyard, and had a boat waiting at the stairs 
to take us to a great steam-ship lying in the harbour. Now, I should like 
to know why the wives of Parliament could not have had this very ship. 
There was plenty of room, nothing could be nicer. We had an awning 
over us, and the Captain ordered one of the cannons to be taken in, so 
that we had the porthole for a window, and there we clustered, Lady de 
Gules having shawls and things put upon the cannon, and perching her- 
self on the top. There were a few good people on board, but I rather 
think that at the last moment, when the Admiralty authorities found that 
psy Bh want the tickets, they flung them to the local folks, who came 
on very fussy and angular—horrid men, all in black at ten in the 
morning, and women covered with jewellery, which one of the little middies 
said they bought cheap of the Jews in the High Street—it did look like 
it. However, they kept at a respectful distance, and sneered at one an- 
other. Some of the officers on board were very attentive, and if [ wanted 
to marry a man in uniform, I would sooner have the sea-livery than the 
land. They are fresher, and much pleasanter to talk to than the hardened 
army men, and really think more of you than the other spoiled creatures 
do. It was quite delightful to see them fly about to make you comfort- 
able, doiag things the soldier-officers, as your dreadful child calls them. 
would faint at the idea of—except at Chobham, where I admit they be- 
have very decently. [ should think it was not impossible for a woman to 

4 to like a sailor pretty well, if she saw nobody else. 

“About the sight itself, my dear Loui, you had better ask somebody who 
understood it—your husband, perhaps, fur he was in the Bu//dog. which 
behaved dreadfully ill, breaking the line, or some fearful sea-water crime. 
First, when the Queen came in her yellow yacht, the guns were fired, and 
then there was a long pause, while she visited the Duke of Wellington, a 
monster of a ship with, I think they said, eleven hundred and thirty-one 
gins, or tons, or something ; but you must not take figures from me. 

we all went away in a sea-procession, which was very pretty, the 
great ships in long lines in the middle, hundreds of steamboats and thou- 


of his genius, and even by the excess of its force, when he had sacrificed 
liberty, exaggerated greatness, worn glory threadbare, and even fatigued 
ambition, he fell more rapidly than he had risen.” Praises of M. Jouffroy 
of course followed, and a review of his history was made the vehicle for an 
expression of some strong opinions on the importance of constitutional 
princi les in government as regards the cultivation of literature and the 
extending empire of thought. A large audience had assembled at the 
Institute—the only tribune from which Truth can speak directly to the 
intellect of France--to hear and applaud this harangue. 





THe Late EARL or Warwick.—This nobleman’s death was recorded 
last week, but the following reminiscences are not without interest.—Al- 
though his correct designation was Earl Brooke, he preferred to be known 
by the title of his second and junior earldom—-that of Warwick—a dig- 
nity historical from the earliest period of our English annals, and held, at 
successive periods, by the Newburghs, the Plessets, the Beauchamps, the 
renowned Nevills, the illustrious Plantagenets, the Dudleys, and the Riches. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of the Peerage a coronet with so 
brilliant a halo around it as that of Warwick. The last of the Beauchamps, 
in whom it was vested, was Henry de Beauchamp, sixth Earl, created in 
1444, Premier Earl of England, and advanced to a Dukedom in the same 
year. His Grace’s sister and heir, the lady Anne Beauchamp, married 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, afterwards Earl of Warwick— 

The setter up and plucker down of Kings. 
The Grevilles derive their descent from the old Earls of Warwick. through 
the marriage of Sir Fulke Greville with Elizabeth Willoughby, the great- 
est heiress then in England ; whose mother, Elizabeth, was one of the 
daughters and coheirs of the Lord Beauchamp, of Powyke. The late Earl 
was a Knight of the Thistle, Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire, and Colo- 
nel of the county militia. His seat of Warwick Castle is one of the most 
magnificent feudal residences in the kingdom. During the last year it has 
added to its adornments the splendid Kenilworth Butiet, which attracted 
so much attention at the Crystal Palace. It was presented to the present 
— upon his marriage, by his county friends, to be preserved as an heir- 
oom. 

Eneuish Aras Horses.—-A letter writer dating from Malta, July 25, 
thus describes the relative merit of the breeds : * In a former letter I made 
you acquainted with the result of a match which had been run in Alex- 
dria, between a three parts bred mare by Touchstone, and two Arab horses, 
three miles across a pretty rough sort of country, and I then had the plea- 
sure of informing you that the mare gave the Arabs a pretty considerable 
licking ; and I now have to inform you and your readers, who are in- 
terested in the respective merits of the two breeds of borses, whether as 
to speed, bottom, or both, that Mr. Smart, the owner of the mare called 
Trowers, has concluded a match, to come off on the 10th proximo, with 
Haleem Pasha (a son of the late Mehemet Ali), to run her against his best 
Arab fourteen miles, for a considerable stake ; the course to be 14 times 
round a circle of a mile, level ground, and not rough. It was first intend- 
ed to have been run from Aboukir, the scene of the famous battle of the 
Nile in 1798, which is distant just 15 miles from Alexandria ; but this was 
finally given up, and the above course agreed upon. Whatever may be the 
result of this race, another one, for one mile, is to come off with the mare 
and a very fast Arab (fora short distance), belonging to the same gentle- 
man, as he is of opinion that if the mare can stay the distance of 14 
miles better than his Arab, that at heats he has one that can beat her in 
the short race. My own opinion is, that Haleem Pasha will get licked to 
more than his heart’s content in both. I saw the mare on the 21st inst., 
and she appears to be in first-rate racing condition, whether for one mile 
or 20. The result, however, of the two races will be duly communicated 
to you. Iam a great sceptic as to the power of an Arab’s beating even 
an English half bred. 

SaLmon FisHinG AND THE WEATHER IN SOME PARTS OF ScorLanp,— 
writing from Thurso on the 31st of July, a lover of the sport observes :— 
“ Perhaps in the memory of our oldest inhabitants salmon have not been 
seen more plentiful than they are at thisseason. On this coast (Caithness) 
they are numberless, and the takes at the river mouths and sea coast are 
incredible. Allice, vinegar, and other curing materials bave been quite 
exhausted, and they have now taken to salting them in barrels as they do 
the herrings, for want of ice and vinegar. The bellman and drum are 
day after day proclaiming them at 3d. per lb (cheap), yet, when we say 
that salmon are so very plentiful, we regret to say that the angler’s share 








| ing county of Sutherland, are almost dry, so that not a fish can get up 
them. The angler’s on ee has been, in many instances, exhausted, and 
many have returned home without any sport, in some instances not kil- 

| ling a single fish. While we read of great floods in the south, we, in the 

| far north, only experience slight showers. This is a strange change in 

| our climate ; this and the adjoining county of Sutherland, which used to 

| be proverbial for wet, have been the very reverse the last two seasons ; 
indeed, so much drought has not been seen since °26.”’ 





A Pustic Man iw A New Cuaracter.—At the late Croydon Assizes 
an action was tried, in which Mr. Atkinson, formerly an attorney at Peter- 
| borough, sought to recover damages trom Mr. Charles Barry Baldwin, 
formerly member of Parliament for Totness for criminal conversation with 
| his wife. The damages were laid at £5,000. The evidence clearly made 
| out the fact of the criminal intercourse, and the discovery took place in 
consequence of a letter from the defendant to the plaintifi’s wife being in- 
tercepted. The lady it appeared, was not more than thirty, and was 
| represented as being very beautiful. The defendant is sixty-five ; and the 
defence set up for him was, that the husband had neglected his wife, and 
| had permitted her to live at Ramsgate and other places alone with the 
| defendant, and had, in point of fact, placed “temptation in his way.” 
Evidence was called for the defence, and some letters written by the 
| plaintiff were put in, in one of which he told the defendant he was glad 
| that Poll, meaning his wife, had gone to Ramsgate, as he was sure they 
could do each other good. The jury, on the result, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff, with 40s damages. The relations of the lady, it appeared, 
were persons of station in Northamptonshire, and the evidence went to 
show that in the first instance they were averse to the match, but yielded 
to the earnest entreaties of the young lady. 














Susstirute ror Percussion Caps.—A London paper says: Mr. Pepper 
is lecturing at the Polytechnic on a new composition recently discovered 
by Messrs. Winiwarter and Gersheim, of Vienna, “ Patent Gun Primers,” 
which claims to supersede the ordinary percussion cap. The peculiar 
features of these “ gun primers” are, first, the absence of a metallic coat 
or cover, and their uniform explosive power ; the materials being so am- 
algamated that no residue is left behind after detonation. The materials 
are composed of fulminating mercury, chlorate of potash, and sulphide of 
antimony ; the dangerous properties of the ingredients being subdued or 
diminished by the application of collodion, which is used as a cement. 
The primers are manufactured in various shapes, and the composition is 
moulded into any required form, dried, and then covered with a film of 
varnish and a bronze powder. Thus, whatever may be the shape of 
the pellet, it is entirely formed of detonating material, and the use of 
the ordinary copper cap is wholly dispensed with, whilst the collodion 
acts as a waterproof varnish, and protects the component parts from the 
action of moisture. The invention is one which must claim the attention 
of the military and naval authorities. 





PARLIAMENTARY BuLLETIN.—It is useless to affect any further disguise 
with respect to the condition of an Illustrious Body ; or to the human cer- 
tainty, almost, of that are ones event which nothing but some unlook- 
ed for occurrence, or inconceivable change in the Constitution, can now 
protract above a few days. The following Bulletin was issued this morn- 
ing :— 

. “ St. Stephen’s, August 18, 1853. 

‘“‘ Parliament has passed a very unfavourable night ; for the most part in a 
state of extreme prostration : dozing heavily at intervals, but now and then ex- 
hibiting symptoms of restlessness. The distinguished peed is happily free 
from pain, and so completely in possession of the mental faculties as to express 
a wish for Grouse : but the difficulty of performing the vital functions increases ; 
and the mind of the nation must be prepared for the inevitable result. 

“Signed, ABERDEEN, PALMERSTON, J. RussELL, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


We cannot be expected to express much sorrow at the approaching de- 
parture of the Imperial sufferer from the present Session of existence, 
already protracted beyond the usual span ; and, in fact, will not pretend 
to say that we shall not consider it a very happy release.— Punch. 





InpictMEeNT OF THE Ricut Hon. Masor Beresrorp, M.P., AnD OTHERS. 
—Anindictment has been presented at the Central Criminal Court, and a 
true bill found against Major W. Beresford, M.P., G. H.R. Cox, W. Cox, J. 
Huish. A. Ackerman, J. Clark, C. Hibburt, J. Calow, J. Savage, T. Mor- 
gan, and T..Lund. The indictment is very long and special, and 
charges the defendants with having conspired to bribe the electors of 
Derby, and to carry the eleetion by illegal and unconstitutional means. 
Mr. Edwin James, Q.C.. is retained to conduct the prosecution, and Sir F. 
Thesiger for some of the defendants. The trial will take place at the 
next sessions of the Central Criminal Court. By the recent Act of Lord 
Campbell prosecutions for conspiracy cannot be removed by certiorari to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, except upon an affidavit that the defendant 
cannot have a fair and impartial trialin thecountry. It is presumed, 
therefore, in thiscase, that the trial will take place at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, where the indictment was found. 





Tue Great Yacut Race at Cowes.—The grand match of the season 
was to be sailed on Friday, the 19th ult.—-a letter-writer from Cowes thus 
alludes to it: “‘ As the time approaches for the great race for the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Cup of 100 guineas for the yachts of the squadron and 
the yachts of all nations, the greatest interest is manifested. The Ameri- 
can cutter Sy/vie from her trial yesterday bas only increased the confi- 
dence of nearly all classes that the Sqadion Cup will be won by her, and 
won triumphantly. She isa perfect specimen of architecture, in which 
the minutest details have received every consideration. The following 
are the enteries for this great prize :--Arrow, 102, Mr. Chamberlayne $ 
Julia, 111, Mr. Peareth ; durora, 60, Mr. Thomas; Sylvie, (American) 
105, Mr. Depau ; Aurora Borealis, (Swede) 250, Capt. Beckman ; Alarm 
248, Mr. Weld ; Osprey, 59, Lieut.-Col. Huey ; Mosquito, 50, Lord Londe 
borough.” 

New Warer-Mark For Paper.—Paper with a novel kind of water- 
mark is now produced in the mills of Mr. Thomas H. Saunders, of Darenth, 
in Kent, and is used, not only for ornamental purposes, but also for bonds, 
cheques, and other similar documents, as a precaution against forgery. 
The process enables portraits, landscapes, or any other subjects to be 
given with the same effect as in the German porcelain pictures, the gra- 
duated thickness of the paper at the various parts of the design creating, 
when it is held to the light, the requisite effects of light and shade. Paper, 
made with the above-mentioned water-mark, has been adopted by several 
banks and public companies, both at home and abroad : and our readers 
may perhaps recollect the early specimens of this invention at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Tue QUEEN VERSUS HER Covsin.--The inhabitants of Kingston have 
brought an action against the Duke of Cambridge, for stopping up a road 
across Coombe Warren, long used by them and others, not only as a path 
but as a road to a farm, and to the warren itself for picnic parties. The 
Crown prosecuted, and the case was tried at the Croydon Assizes, for the 
purpose of determining whether the Duke had a right to stop the road. 
It was argued, that the road originated in a grant of land to the Govern- 
ment in 1821. for a telegraph station ; that consequently many persons 
had used it, some who had a legal right and some who had not ; and that 
it had never been repaired by the parish. The Jury found that there was 
no right of carriage-way, but a right of foot-way. 











Sare Voyace or A Smatt Crarr.—The Melbourne papers announce 
the safe arrival, on the 6th of June, of the former Royal Yacht Club cut- 
ter Corsair, 83 tons register, which, having been purchased by a mercan- 
tile house in the city, sailed from Southampton on the 21st of February, 
with a cargo of merchandise destined for the diggings. Capt. Kreeft may 
be considered to have made an excellent passage, taking into account the 
rig of the little craft and the necessity of putting iato Cape Verde, &c., 
for water. Much curiosity was naturally excited by the appearance in 
the Yarra Yarra of the smart little cutter, apparently so ill adapted to en- 
counter the dangers of a voyage of 18.000 miles. 





Surtine THE Arr.—At the dinner at Sidney given lately, in celebration 
of the gold discovery—after the toast “The Army and Navy,” airs, “ The 
British Grenadiers ”’ and “ Rule Britannia ”’—the Colonial Secretary pro- 

“the Bench and the Bar,” air “Balance a Straw,” Mr. Justice 
Therry returned thanks on behalf of the bench, and was fullowed by the 
Solicitor General who acknowledged the toast on behalf of the bar. He 
said he noticed that to the last toast there were two airs. Now why 
should not the bench and the bar each have a separate air? The air for 
the bench was “ Balance a straw ;”” he would suggest that the air for the 
bar should be “ Splitting a hair.” 





Exrraorpinary RowinG Matcu.—The Paris regatta came off with great 
éclat on Monday, a great number of boats being entered. Rouen and 
Havre sent some of their best crews. The English Amateur Rowing Club 
also entered the list, but broke two of their rowlocks when starting in 








has been very small ; indeed, all the rivers in this county, and the adjoin- 


their French four oared boat built according to the required size : how- 








1853. 





ever, to the surprise of everybody, the English boat started with two in- 
stead of four men, and a most exciting race ensued, the English taking the 
lead and keeping it—beating fifteen four-oared boats, and winning the 
silver medal! The yang was most enthusiastic. In the second race 
the Paris Amateur Club carried off the first prize—a gold medal.— 
Galignani. 

Tue Late Cotone, Hawker.—This gallant officer and world-renowned 
sportsman, whose death has been already recorded in the Albion, 4.ed in 
the 67th year of his age, after a painful and protracted illness. Few men 
ever enjoyed a higher reputation in the sporting world than the recently 
departed veteran, who, after serving in the Peninsular war with the ut- 
most distinction, on his return to this country produced his well-known 
work entitled Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. This book had prodigious success, the tenth edi- 
tion being nearly ready for the press at the time of his decease. To the 
Colonel also the public is much indebted for many valuable inventions and 
improvements in guns, severa! samples of which he sent to the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, and which he entertained the most sanguine hopes would 
have been adopted by Government, they being equally suited to military 
purposes as to the enhancement of the pleasures of the field. At the time 
of his death he was Lieutenant-Colonel of the North Hants Militia. 
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PROBLEM No, 245, By F. B. 


( Winchester.) 












he (ay 
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White to play and compel Black to give checkmate in five moves, 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 244, 


White Black, 
1, Qto Q Kt ch | Kt to Q 6. 
2. Qto K R ch. | K to K 4. 
3% QtoK R&ch. | K toQ 3. 
4. Q to Q Kt 8 checkmate. 

















EDUCATION BY AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 


ME. CHARLES D. MORRIS, M. A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, pro- 
poses to open about Sept. 12, in the neighbourhood of Union Square, a Select Day-School 
for the preparation of Boys fur College. His course of Instruction will include with the Classics 
the French and German languages, and the usual branches of an English education. y 
Mr. Morris’ testimonials from Oxford are of the highest character, and reference in this city is 
ey permeiies to, = ao at ee oa 7. Dr. Hawks James G. King, Esq., 
Yharles King, Esq., President of Columbia College, N. Moore, -» late Presi jumbi 
College, Robert B. Minturn, Esq., R. C. Goodhue, isa, &e., , aes ee eC anie 
aa Mr. Morris intends to limit his number strictly to fifteen. 
Any communication addressed to Mr. Morris, at the Clarendon Hotel, will be attended to. 








GOVERNESS. 
N ENGLISH LADY, accustomed to the care and ed 
to form an agement as Tesident Governess ina pm ey SA badicn, » wee 
Gottar, and Sing! Givin te ninnthdy hake o lee oe 
, and Singing. ve references es is city. ess A. H. M. office. 
New York, August 27. . = ot. 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IR 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by pee, Oe te 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the A i 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. ree ee. 


RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School fog Young Ladi 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Dveneea, wh ro-open my he 
September 5th. Aug. 20—2m. 








ADAME CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and th bli 
Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on the 15th September. .& re’ ee 


RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RICHARD 
Corto, 4 » formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to ap) before me at m 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in yy or by attorney, on the 2Ist day of October, 1 
es Co ad as to ye aod = an “> their being such child or d d 80 as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, mad 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c ” ~— 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. —— ee a 











WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 

CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various wths, including Lafi 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cant , St. Emili n, Paulliac, St. a — 
SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

a Steinberger, Rudeshei » Hochei , Riesling, and other growths of 
CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sell Vv ; 

Crown.—St Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. ee cope, ae ee 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
g the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 


ae ash choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 
- the lg will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 


FOREIGN SPIRITS.—oOla 
5 Yognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 


Superior Holland Gi - — - 
Girlegie, the beat tks Dasee. Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 


emis Sat Commetetenrs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 

oul @ill te Ot caaes noe we Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
The suiatianl Ghanah mer a with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices, 
arts of the Talon P y of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect :a@ ety to the most distant 

D J ~ *ersons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 


they wish to pay. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 





ideshei 





July 16—3m. 





THE GREAT SPORTING ROMANCE. 
Third Edition now published 
7s Ae ree BARGER, OR WILD SPORTS UF INDIA By Major Walter Camp- 
author of ‘ Field Sports.” Fish and fn finely Engraved on Steel. Editea by Frank Forester, 
Price on 00. , nd Fishing,” &c. In one elegantoctavo volume, gilt muslin. 
‘‘ It is a book no more for the sportsman than for a 
‘ eee man of letters, the listless lounger, or the 
— iy vy a find something to amuse, to interest, and, if they will, to instruet.””— 
“This elegant, illustrated volume possesses rare inte 2 f 
ny ay 4 it to be, one of the most delightful books en tee PN tk by! Ayn y Paes 
Tar Walter Campbell Is as gentle, chivalrons, oun tican scarcely be conceived.”"—Com. Advert 
: entle, chivalrous, and kindl é ' ‘ 
} heyy | 2 tiger ber ee ~ oy — book is full of ae ane pte F erik ‘ne on 
as ce n 4 ¥ : 
jw rs as can be found in the whole range of the sporting library.” —Harper’s 
“So Saas gues of the kind we have not seen this man 
are several pages of explanato:y notes which contain a 
stalking, \izer hunting, boar hunting, bison shooting, “snake billing wee a aad oo 
shooting, all havea place.’’—Gloucester Telegraph. , slaying, ang elephant 
** The thrilling and deeply interesting incidents of the chase. 
wild bears make up the quarry, are bere presented in a style wh 
—Cayuga Chief. 


yaday. Sapented to the volume 


where elephants, bisons, tigers and 
ich rivets the attention to the end,”’ 


THIRD EITION—NOW READY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN THE U ‘4 
————- Ay $1. , _ U.S. ARMY. 
** Tt is one of the most interesting publications of the season. No wh 1 
life-like a picture of the American soldier in active service. -It is one of the Looks which it ia 
much harder ong 4 = — to — paling pn & Enquirer. 
** Any one who wishes to know what camp life truly is—what the dail 7 
soldier’s life is, cannot do better than procure this work,” —Louissille — —oe 
“It may fairly class in mrny respects with Dana’s admirable ‘ Two Years before the Mast.’ ’»— 
Louisville Courier. . 
** It is a desideratum in the supply of our martial literature."’— Auburn Cayuga Chief. 
‘It is written in a clear, and simple style, giving evident proof in every € of its authenticity.” 
—Montreal (om. Adv. STRINGER OWNSEND, 
Aug. 17—1m 222 Broad 





Bound in cloth, 


way. 








THe Aloion, 
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LIFE UNDER AN ITALIAN DESPOTISM:! 





NOW READY. 


LORENZO BENONI, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 
EDITED BY A FRIEND. 
One Volume., 12mo., Cloth—Price, $1. 

‘The author of ‘Lorenzo Benoni’ is Giovanni Ruffini, a native of Genoa, who effected his es 
cape from his native country after the attempt at revolution m 1833. His book is, in substance, 
an authentic account of real persons and incidents, though the writer has chosen to adopt fictitious 
and fantastic designations for himself and his a ates. Since 1833, Ruffini has resided chiefly 
(if not wholly) in England and France, where his qualities, we undestand, have secured him res- 
pect and regard. In 1848 he was selected by Charles Albert to fill the responsible situation of am- 
bassador to Paris, in which city he had es been domesticated as a refugee. He ere long, how 
ever, relinquished that office, and again withdrew into private life. He appears to have employed 
the time of his exile in this country to such advantage as to have acquired a most uncommon mas- 
tery over the English language. The present volame (we are informed on good authority) is ex 
clusively his own—and, if so, on the score of style alone it is a remarkable curiosity. But its mat- 
ter also is curious.’’—London Quarterly Review fo. July. 

“The most determined novel-reader could desire no work more fascinating over which to forget 
the flight of time.—London Examiner. 

“The book should be as extensively read as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ inasmuch as it developes the 
existence of a state of slavery and degradation worse even than that which Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has elucidated with so much pathos and teeling.”’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Few works of the season will be read with greater pleasure than this.’’—London Atlas. 

‘“‘ The author’s great forte is character-painting. This portraiture is accomplished with remark - 
able skill, the traits, both individual and national, being marked with great nicety without obtru- 
siveness,’’—London Spectator. 

“The style is really beautiful—easy, sprightly, graceful, and full ot the happiest and most inge- 
nious turns of phrase and fancy.’’—North British Review. 

‘This has not unjustly been compared to * Gil Blas,’ to which it is scarcely inferior in spirited 
delineations of human character, and in the variety of events which it relates.—Duilin Erening 
Mail. 

“The tale is one of singular excellence, and will take high literary rank. . . . We admire 
the truthfulness of the narrative, and the elegance of the story. In these qualities the author has 
rarely been surpassed.’’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

* This wart gocpemeee the most thrilling interest, and bears every evidence of the most impres- 
sive truth.’—Christian Family Advocate. 

“It is very seldom one meets with a volume to be so cordially recommended to the perusal of 
old and young. Wise, virtuous noble, cultivated, refined, matured by sorrows, is the mind which 
gave it birth. Let it go forth to amuse, to teach, to warn, to encourage, to comfort; in all ways 
to do good.’’—Eclectic Review. 

“4 peep such as we seldom gain into the heart of Italian society, a revelation of its hidden life, 
domestic, social, and pean, which none can peruse without deep and increasing interest.’’— 
Glasgow Constitutional. 

“ Very able, curious, and agreeable, with enough of the adventurous to charm a novel-reader, 
and enough of the historical and political to gratify a serious reader."’—Sunderland Herald. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 


Publishers and Wholesale Printsellers, No. 353 Broadway, 
EG leave to announce that, in connection with the British publishers, the y will very soon is- 
sue an engraving from the ieperesting ean 

SIR WAL ER SCOTT AND HIS L RARY FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD, by Tho 
mas Faed, Esq., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

And they have in preparation Ee yy in this country an Engraving from the picture of 

SHAKSPERE A S COTEMPORARIES AT THE MERMAID CLUB, by John Faed, 
Esq., of the Royal Scottish Academy ; to be executed in the best style of Mezzotint, by James 
Faed, Esq., as companions. 

In the first are introduced the following friends of Sir Walter Scott : 

Henry Mackenzie, James Hogg, Professor Wilson, William Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Campbell, Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, Sir a cg! Davy, John Gib- 
son Lockhart, Thomas Thomson, Sir Adam Ferguson, Archibald Constable, James Ballantyne, 
Rev. George Crabbe. 

The friends of Shakspere introduced in the latter are : 

Camden, Sackville (Earl of Dorset.) Sylvestor, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, Bacon, Ben Jon- 
son, Daniel, Donne, Raleigh, Earl of Southampton, Sir Robert Cetton, Dekker. 

CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


Delete. ...0 00d 00h ese waneee Gin ...2 guineas, in America, $10 each. 


OR, 









PUGGE 0s cneecesenerkeekes sees ..4 guineas, in America, 20 each. 
Proof before letters on India paper,..... .. 6 guineas, in America, 30 each. 
Artist’s proof, ....... .. 0 ee coe cece eeereen ces 8 guineas, in America, 40 each. 


A liberal discount will be made on orders from the trade. 

W. S. & W. have the pleasure to add that the original paintings and an artist’s proof from 
the first, will be on view at their gallery from WEDNESDAY, August 31, to THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 22, when subscriptions will be received for the prints. 

Cards of Admission, gratis, will be issued at their desk. 


sep3—2t. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY._SEPTEMBER. 
NOW READY. 


. NEW YORK CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

ILLUST« AT ON, chiefly from Daguerreotypes taken for the purpose :—Church of the Ascen- 
sion—Old French Church (1704)—German Lutheran Church (1767) —Trinity—St. Paul’s 
Interior—Church of the Divine Unity—First Baptist Church—Church of the Holy Re- 
deemer—St Patrick’s Cathedral—Church of the Messiah—Grace Church—Interior of 
Grace Charch—Churech of the Pilgrims—Church of the Annunciation—St. George’s— 
Interior of St. George’s—Calvary—First Presbyterian. 

CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN HISTORY: WITCHCRAFT (Continued). 

SALT LAKE AND THE NEW SARATOGA. 

THE TREE OF LIFE (Concluded). 

THE LOVERS. 

STATISTICS AND SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
THE DAY OWLS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

. WENSLEY (Continued). 

OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 

. REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-JESUIT (Continued). 

1. THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

. THE DOOM OF WOULD-BE PORTS. 

. THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
. LONDON KNOCKINGS. 

. FROM THE SUMMER DIARY OF MINERVA TATTLE. 

. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

17. LETTER FROM HENRY ©. CAREY. 





_ 


ODT MHS wore 


—— ee 
oe 


Bae Terms : $3 per annum ; 25centsa number. The postage to any distance does not exceed 
9 cents per quarter. Clubs of Six, Postmasters and Clergymen, will be supplied at $2. The work 
will be sent free of postage, on receipt of $3, promptly in advance. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


First VoLume.—The June number completed the First volume of the Magazine; price Tiro 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* Especially we like Putnam, because, while it does some sort of justice to American author- 
ship, and something to encourage it, the editor seems to us to be all right, and growing at that ; 
saa lhe rank.and file writers make a very fair show of metal and manhood.’’— National Era. 

Putnam’s Monthly for August is yet a better number than any of its predecessors. It is but the 
eighth issue, and already the Magazine begins to assume its distinctive tone and to present its 
readers with a well balanced variety of papers upon topics of permanent or temporary interest. 
The task of establishing an original monthly magazine of a high order is no slight one—though 
some persons seem to think so—and this, the first successful, attempt in America, is a cause of con- 
gratulation to all lovers of the best literature.’’—Courier & Enquirer. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Publish on the 10th instant— 


1. A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. Consisting of a Memoir, Selections from 
his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. By Henry T. Tackerman. 
Contents.—Memoir-—Catalogue of Works—Asthetics of Washington—Social Theories—Ameri 
can Art—American Architecture—Relative and Independent BKeauty—The Trumbull Gallery— 
Burke on the Beautifui—Criticism in Search of Beauty—Structure and Organization—The Cooper 
Monument—Fashion—An Artist’s Creed—Fragments—Tributes, &c. 
One volume, 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
On the 12th inst. 
II. at < me IN FRANCE AND SWITZELAND. By George Barrell, Jr. 
cloth. lL. 
This work 
tour through 





12mo. 


resents claims to notice from its novel interest, being the narrative of a estrian 
rittany, Switzerland, &c., a route but seldom traversed, especially by rians. 


On the 13h inst. 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE NEW YORK EXHIBITION OF THE INDUS.- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS. Wity Fine Engravings on Wood. Parts3 and 4. 25 cents, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Baron Marochetti’s Colossal Equestrian Washington. 

Damask Patterns in Silk aud Worsted, &c., by Craven & Harrop, England. 

Dancing Girl Reposing and First Whisper of Love, by W. C. Marshall, A. R. A. London. 
Rich Clock Case, by Thomas sharpe, London. 

Upright Piano, by William Stodart & Son, London 

Boar’s Head and Crassula Portutacoides, in bronze, by Prof. Clemente Pappi, Florence. 
Halt in the Desert, silver centre piece, aud Silver Pierced Basket, by Joseph Angell, London. 
Two Stained Glass Windows, by Holland, England. 

Three Terra Cotta Ornaments, by Tolman, Ha:haway & Stone, Mass. 

Porcelain Fountain, by Ridgway & Co., Hngland. 

Porcelain Tea Service , ee. Kidgwood & Sons, England. 

Silver Casket, Love and War, by Joseph Angell, London. 

The Shakspeare Cup, by Thomas Sbarpe, tondon. 

Silver Gilt Centre Dish, by J. Angell, London. 

Chandelier in Glass, by J. T. Hall, London. 

Owen Jones’ Alhambra, magnificently bound, by Wm. Matthews, New York. 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ and His Apostles, original models exhibited hy Edward Bech. 


ALSO, 

The New Edition (15th thousand) of the First Part will be ready for delivery in a few days, 
when the accumulated orders therefor will be filled according to their priority. The careful print- 
ing required for the illustrations and the very large demand must necessarily cause some delay in 
supplying orders. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’s OFFICE, AvBany, August 18, 1853,— 
‘lo the Sheriff of the County of New York.—Sir : Notice is hereby given, that at the General 
Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Fe of November next, 
the following officers ave to be elected, to wit : P 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Henry S. Randall. 
A Comptroller, in the place of John C. Wright. 
An Attorney-General, in the place of Levi 8, Chatfield. 
A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of William J. McAlpine. 
A State Treasurer, in the place of Benjamin Welch, junior. 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of John C, Mather. 
A State Prison Luspector, in the place of William P. Angel. 
Two Judges of the Court of Appeals—one in the place of Charles H. Ruggles, and one in the 
pnw of Hiram Denio, appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Freeborn G, 
ewett. 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Charles 8. Benton. _ 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next, except that of Free- 
born G. Jewett, which will expire on the last day of December, 1857. 
Also a Justice of the Supreme Court for the first Judicial District, in the place of John W. Ed- 
monds, whose term ot office will expire on the last day of December next. i 
Also four Senators for the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Senate Districts, in the places of Wil 
liam McMurray, Obadiah Newcomb, James W. Beekman, and Kdwin 1D. Morgan, whose terms of 
office will expire on the last day of ecember next. 
COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY © 
Sixteen members of Assembly. 
Two Justices of the Superior Court, in the places of John Duer and Robert Emmet. 
A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Charles P. Daley. 
A District Attorney, in the place of N. Bowditch Blunt. 
Two Governors ot the Alms-House, in the place of Richard S. Williams and Isaac Townsend, 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
ours tfully, 
* “HENRY Ss. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 
The above is published pursuan Secretary of State and the requirements of 
the Statute in such case made ‘and a aaah i IHN ORSER 
Sheriff of the City aud County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until the elec- 
tion, and then band in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid betore the 
Board of Supervisors and passed for payment 


GRAND PROVINCIAL 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


O be held im the City 07 Montreal, September 27th, 28th, 20h, and 30th, 1853. Under the aus- 
pices of the Provincial Government and the Lower Canada Board of Agriculture. 


The Honourable Matcoum Cameron, President Bureau Agriculture, 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
MAJor THompson CaMPneLt, St. Hiliare de Rouville, President. 
ALFRED | LNSONNEAULT, Esq , Vice President. 
WiLtiaM Evans, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
Dr. Tache, M. P. P. John Dods, Esq. 
J. B. Dumoulin, Esq., M. P. P James Thom + Esq., Shefford. 
R. N. Watts, Esq., Drummondville. Edward De Blais, Esq. 
. _ MONTREAL LOCAL COMMITTEE., 
Wa. Workman, Esq., President. Bb. H. Lemoune, Esq.,Treasurer. 
J. L. Beaupry, Esq., Vice-President. Joun LEEMING, Esq., Secretary. 
Henry Bucmer, Esq., President of Mechanics’ Institute, Montreal. 
G. E. Carter, Faq., M. P. P. J Oste 
Tancred Boutbillier, Esq. aod (ponds . 
Alderman Whimey. Josh. Descheme, fee. 
« ‘ouncillor Coursol. . Josh. Lannouette, Esq. 
William Bristow, Esq. Joseph Grenier, Esq. 
A. M. Delisle, Esq. W. A. Townsend, Esq. 
Sabrevois DeBleury, Esq. ©. P. Ladd, Esq. 
W. Parkyn, Esq. 
N. Valois, Esq. 


J. Crawtord Esq. 
Victor Bourgeau, Esq. 


J. Penner, Esq. 
_The Preliminary Arrangements for the GRAND AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, are now completed. The Splendid Location, known as the MAcTAVISH PRo- 
Exhibit on the North side of Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, has been secured for the purposes of the 
{xhibition. 

The sum appropriated for Prizes amounts to $6000 ; anc . 
petition, and includes the following Sections 4 at. hiaae are alee offered ter Qoetgueim 

Neat Cattie. —A. Durham. evon. (©. Ayrshire, D. Canadian or Alderney Breed. 
E. Grade Cattle. F. Best Vow, of any age or breed. G. Fat Cattle. H. Working Oxen. 
eet. Leicester. K. Southdowns. L. Merinos and Saxons. M. Other Breeds, N. Fat 

eep. 

Swine.—O. Large Breed. P. Small Freed. 

Horses.—Q. a Memes, B. eae sevees. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. . Dairy Products. T. Sugar, ( Beet. J. 
Productions. W. Agricultural Implements. X. Foreign Stock. Pg ny Be rule 

For Rules | Regulations, see — pamphlet. . 

Section No. 1.—HorticuLturat Propucts.—The Montreal Horticultural Society giv 
September exhibition, and the arrangement of the department will be under a Onmennteon po = 
by them. The announced, amount to upwards of $300, and will be paid on the award of 
the Judges by Local Committee. 

For a Regulations, | pompliet. " 

Section No. 2.—Povu.ttry.—For this Department the Local Committee here voted 
additional sum of $100 has been contributed by private subscription. The prize list is ==5 
very attractive, and merits special attention. 

SEcTION No. 3.—DomEstic MaNuracturEs.—4. Woollen and Flax Goods. 5. Rook Binding, 
Printing, Paper, &c. 6. Manufactures of Metals. 7. Manufacture of Wood, including Furniture 
Carriages, &e. 8. Fine Arts. 9. Ladies’ Department. 10. Indian Work.’ 11. Miscellaneous. — 

For jculars see Prize List. 

In addition to the particulars contained’ in the Prize List, the Local Committee begs to call par- 
ticular attention to the following announcement :— 

1. That the PRIZES ARE OPEN TO THE COMPETITION OF UPPER CANADA with- 
out any additional stipulation. 

2. That Articles from the Unite 1 States will be admitted for EXHIBITION, but not as Com- 
petitors for Prizes—except ‘‘ Steck and Implements,’’ as provided for on page 20, section X. ; and 
also the Special Prizes. 

3. The site determined on, is the ‘‘ MeTavish P’ rt 
ue and eligible position that could be 





a the upper side of Sherbrooke Street, 


the most pictu red. The Sheds for Cattle, &c. will be 
ware, and Fodder, &c. (furnished by contract,) will be supplied under the direction of the 
Yommittee, 


4. Discretionary Premiums will be awarded for such articles as may be considered worthy by the 
J nudges, al‘hough not enumerated in the List, and the Committee will determine the amount of 
premium. 

5. A Revised Prize List, &c., price 34.—or, with a Lithograph Plan of Ground and Buildings, 
price 7344.—will be published about the Ist of a and may be had from the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Province. Application, by letter, to by ta 

6. The arrangements made with the Steam boats, Railroad ‘ompanies, and Hotel Keepers, will 


announ as soon as possible. 

7. It is the intention of the Local Committee, in addition to the i objects of the Exbi- 
bition in promoting an increased interest in Agriculture and el to render the 
visit to the City of Montreal attractive and eeable to strangers and tors, and greatly supe- 
rior to sages that has yet been attempted in the Province. 

N. B. The preserit Prize List may be obtained on application at the Secretary’s Office, if by let- 

JOHN LEEMING, Secretary. 
Office, 11, St. Frangois Xavier Street. 


Alat, 





ter, post-paid. 
Montreal, July 30, 1853. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon. Peter McGii1, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 

Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon. Joun Bevery Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wiu1aM H. Rosinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GeorGE Simpson, Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. LEMESURIER Rovutn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible Hoase, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 

Co BINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 

Y at@ News Reon, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and Foreign, are Cay of supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

he public are respectfully invited to view establishment. 
PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 











(By order.) 
MES; SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and , sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be to 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B; lway- 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


bas been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted 


LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 





his last 
re 


which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. S. F. Mustard 


. S. ; Absynth, Pegees, See and all the favourite Cordials ; 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Cham; 
&c., comprising an assortment ee Call and judge for ——— at 

EORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
EXCELLENT NEW JUVENILE. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 20 BROADWAY. 


EDGAR CLIFTON ; OR RIGHT AND WRONG—A Story of; School Life, by C. Adams, 2 
neat volume, 16mo., Illustrated. 75 cents. 

‘* The tendency of this book is decidedly and highly moral. It draws a line between right and 
wrong with great discrimination ; and throws bright attractions around the one, while it nage 

werful disuasives inst the other. The style is agreeable, and the tale ingeniously ef- 
ectively wrought.’’—Puritan Recorder. 

‘A volume like this will leave its mark upon character, and such, too, a8 will be visible in after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity that win the 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthful impression there while strengthening and improv- 
ing the understanding, ith these advantages, it has all the novelty of romance and the excite- 
ment of lively, vai incident. We are always gratified in bringing such works to the notice of 
our readers, ani ing them to those who are solicitous tor the welfare of the young, st - 
dent.”’—American Courier. July 


_ "MRS. CARLEN’S NEW STORY. 


HE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by Prof. 
Krause and Elbert Perce. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, price 75 cents ; paper 50c. 

“Mrs. C. bas made this a really beautiful story—Graceful in its parts and harmonious as a 
whole, it is fushed and flooded with the feelings of youth and love.—It is a charming book,’*— 
N.Y. Atias. 

‘* No other than a Genins could have produced it.’’—Alhany Argus. 

‘It is a bright, cheerful story of Swedish Domestic life.”"—Phila. B n. 

“This story gives an insight into the cnsioms and domestic society of Sweden—is elevated in its 
character, and is written in a style that dannot fail to be entertaining and instructive "’—Nat. Dem. 

* This delightful story illnstrates with the utmost faithfulness the habits and customs of the 
Swedes, and is replete with humour and variety. Mrs. Carlen is an ardent admirer of nature, and 
is enthusiastic in her deseription of the entrancing scenery which encompasses the e 
Wetur. Mount Omberg rises its lofty head from the banks of this beautiful lake, mirr its 
form in the clear water. The locatio of the present story is one of the most romantic and beauti- 
ful places in Sweden, and so charmingly simple has the narrator been, that the reader seems to be 
carried to he very spot she describes.’’ 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Bute F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75¢ ; paper 50c. 
BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 2. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forester. 1 vol. i2ro. ; with twenty 


Engravings. $1 25. 
CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


SUMMER 
Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 














REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to 25 cents. 
“ “wes « Be 


Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
—. Where everything else has fi Bogie’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
cure, 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 


Gam, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, Ilterary dying it the moment it is 
plied, at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the hair. It does not stain 
vin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and 
properties prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the 
ar climate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, fo i d beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is wiht cil 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest iayertiaeiien, and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 
May be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLF, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ¥.; Wu. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Josern BowLes, Quebec ; LyMaN, Brotuers & Co., Toronto; Rusutox, 
Ciarke & Co., N. Y¥.; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 








OR LIVERPOOL.-—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J 
Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively om 
Saturday, September 3d, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No berth secured till paid for. 


For freight or , havi lled accommodations for e! id com ly to 
Passage, having unequalled sO TTARD K COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall-tzeet. 
Passengers are be on board at 114g A.M 





See Revised Statute, vol. i, chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist. 


Tequested to + . 
The Steam ship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail September 17th. 
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THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


, has an 
| erin poigae proerhl; Ste cho following tactineaiet of as wenn eee ta 
wil] not fail to convince the most incredulous of —_ ESTABLIS. 
Lhe T. Dexter, M. D., Professor CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
bse a happy fe brat my tenimony ite favour. _ oP 7 8 us With a large accumulated Surplus, 
= desideratum the profession to obtain a cathartic at mild and with ¢ offers 
Pouch oh * =~ AE once Tse FT 31S Company has deposited $100,000 nite tre cepted security en important cl ma fe 
Fj those cases whore there is an excess of seid in the stomach producing the ed won i a considered bat cine frequently mature tore than twenty o years 
seal concomitants, Flatulency, Costiveness, &c., Seltzer hands . P ° P 
a ereel's velaabis tomaky. Onthartien are, Goncrally ctpexions children. disguise Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Sams 6 yon mag, Se satng oats” however, in which I aero _ your Aperient to chil- Manaaine Dinector—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
pa = ay | LT ove « medicine of mi repeat iy’ po pews \ Lonpox Banxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
way be and the elegant manner which offered to the public, give it a claim to NEW YORK REFEREES. 
notice, which trinsic merits support. HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
pn a GEORGE . DEXTER M.D. Hie BAONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul. oe 
New , March 3. ‘arren street, N. Y. 


Greenwich street, corner of Warren, v. 
1 ay, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 631 B dway, 188 Broad 
. Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

phia. E. M. Cary, Charleston. 

New Orleans and by the principal 





Ai 
ii 
lf 


throughout the United 


by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


y, 100 

Frep. Brown 
ENDRICKSON, Savannah. Sicxies & 
States. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, i Hon. Judge Campbeil. 
Samuel Wetmore, \. John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, MN. D., 762 Broadway. 


StanpinG Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icitoR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
| John i ticks, — 





LIFORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND ORB 30N. 


gouttnme t» ost a0 Agente Bes Ba of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
Cli per and Packet ae arms ew York. To persons at a. distance this 
high! y he trouble and expense of visiting the city in persou 
embark, and the uncertainty of prcenting & passage by Cosired vessel are 
Handreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment. 
experience enables us, not only to make the best possibl ion of 
ve all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 
regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
by remittances, or references, will be at once at- 
wered. Arrangements made with families. Our charge is $5 ved Ticket. 
paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. ¥. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


Hae eee eee Maca mesttring,, Curling. Fr teumes Paina, and Heal 
the rT, e of the Skin, Curing Rhe ) ane : 
Wounds, Ko by no geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S wer 
HEROUS pervades the Union. The sales of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
that the number of bottles delivered to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
the year of 1852, was within « trifle of 950,000. acats 
It is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful pro rties of the Tricoph- 
when the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of the article, 
explan: s given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp, and in all cases of su- 
irritati ded it tothe attention of the people. This was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Kvery bottie advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
like a charm. The ladies would not be without it. Country dealers in every section of the 
States found they must have it. And thus was built up @ wholesale trade of an extent 
unheard of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest -_ has not yet been reached, 
ieved that the sales this year will be a million and a haif of bottles. 
i Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
iscount to purchasers by the quantity. Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
ge ola United States and Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, &c4 
Aug. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Uffice ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
elass of risk —Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiwe, 
a rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are es throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Bareiay, Esq., Chairman. 
Caaries Bennett, Bsa. FREDERICK Morais, Esq. 
Hues Ceort, Esq. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Esa. Joun Suaw, Esq. 
Frangis F. Woopsouse, Ese. 
Wituam H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
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Epmunp S. Symes, Ese. 
CLEMENT Tasor, Esq. 
Tuomas West, Ese. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wi.ti4ms, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Miuis & Co. 


Messrs. Carpae, ILirre & Russe.t, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

Montreal. . : W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J, G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 

Halifax, N.S... J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
meee WR, ........ { YE pa W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland, § J. J. epee Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
- Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Ubarlottetown, P. E. Island, { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. b= hee al Accountant and Cashier. 
re) ONTREAL. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par ur Caprrat.......-....-+. +++ -£200,000 | SurnrPLus anp Reservep Fonp...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
Te Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qnalified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
Jouses, and vo invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
; JoseruH GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. E. F. Sanpersen, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wituiam S. Wetmore, Esq. 


Avex, Hamiton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PULL, Resident Secretary: 


@egonce Barccrar, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
Ser Taomas Beqnarp Biren, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. 
SAMUEL Hy. THomPson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., JoserH Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Farle, George H William Nichol, 

Ste adstone, Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, Jobn Swainson, 

Francis Hay wood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bou t, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wiitiam Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georcs Freperick YouncG, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Wittiam Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, Esq. John Rankin, Esq. 

Matthew Forster; Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangles, Beq.. M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 

ymour Neulon, sq. 
Swinton Bovzut, Hsq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
+» ~ ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The it—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 


for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to 1 ttici 


Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank ror tHe WIDOW AND THe ORPHAN,” 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p ls for I on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for t ion of current busi 
Medical E i in at daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 














LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 





Daniel Parish, 
Paul Spofford. 
Heury Ludlam, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 





BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8S. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
. o~- INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quiteas low arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half ot the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or poesonten persoual or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 





Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established thronghout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 


E. 5. Symes, Hugh Croft John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barelay, 
Coarles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, i 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Roeque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Montreal ....s.sseseeeeef iy Wiaeaaon, ae ati , MAR, DOV. 

Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, 
Halifax N.8.....+.-..0. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
= { BJ. Fem, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


HE. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 
b 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MoOnNTREAL. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
[HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamshiy 
“GLASGOW.” 








1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Ropert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 7th day of September next, at 12 o'clock. noon; and on 
Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o'clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ... 
1 do. (Midship do.)........ 
BOC GB. 6.5: wb 010 0 400: 4 64:00 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS, — . . 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leate New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. 










FROM HAVRE. 


., Sena February... . 12 , | i aarti: February... . 16 
Saturday,........0006: March... ... 2 Wednesday bbkb tee oees March +9 ---16 
as: c 00:26 006 6n6-6 Sea 9 Wednesday ........... April.......13 
Saturday,......-..e.0 | Sas 7 Wednesday ........... May........16 
Ds Ken en sceccad are 4 . RRR Me tae ose 6 
BererGay,... oceccccess MT ees cae 2 Wednesday ...... July + | 
RPT Er eae 30 Wednesday ........... August a 
es rar August...... 27 Wednesday ..... ...../ August...... 28 
Saturday,. ......0.e00% September....24 | Wednesday ........... September.. ..26 
TL. ss cco hoaet October. .... 22 Wednesday ........... October ..... 23 
BOCMIGRY, . oo occ c ec secte November... 19 Wednesday ...... . November... .21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 220) tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. — } 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... . $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ m—wza, * 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, .. 
24 a = - as “ second alass 
No passage secured until! paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 







“ “ 





MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & ©0., Agents, Southampton. 





means 
to render them in some Sagres independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
te for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the saviugs of another year 
of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 

of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
try no goo oe can coware te his only, iamnodiotsly upon his death, the utmost 

Savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own lif t r 

of the sum fy bape to set ee — P . oe See 
To spread most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
pbe thousands to whom it would bring present peace of miud, and in the boue of death untold com. 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
assuring nearly £500,000, and although of com tively recent formation, its 
the true fication of witnessing the benefits flowir: from its establishment. 
bee upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 
Me cRow have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by ‘advertisements and the free distritin- 


as well as by the of p and le, but all are not 
with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the 
o=* apy 5 oe ee “f © the friendly voice of 





ce may induce many who need it most to reflect 








‘upon daty ‘to those of their own house,”’ and them without furth licitatio: 

be +4 valnable protection. ~ whe ital 
cleimi:g for * THE CANADA” a decided pr the Directors rely apon what they con- 

sider to be indisputable 





gro viz : penditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the i of its accumulating surplus in this Provinces thus combining the chief 
veasous which render one Life Office to auother, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested mae prosperity of 4 and inducing many to select this office upon public 
Pp e of p as 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assur 
¥ more advantageons than those of any other ofice now represented in the Province. = 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada” pouses, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
n the year of £15,967 sterling. + These are not alladed to with any desire to 
tajare these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “ The Canada” are low, beyond any with the best managed offices. 
It mast also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
Brisish or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the sa to the assured 
pope 


of all the of management thereon, as the additional interes: u t 
oes vey ny oy the Province) would more than counterbalance the Night Te cn ad 
such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any portion hele Sg a Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 





wwnrances b. b ion to the nearest local 
Annuities aod endowments are granted, Life Interests Reversions purchased and ‘Monies 
eevived in or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 cent interest. 
Yor further Prospectuses, Reports, or Fables of Rates, a ly by mail to 


THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
S8King St., Hamilton, C, W, 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........-apt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates oF Sa1LinG—1853. 


rom New York. From Bremen. 





WOMNIOR, oo won c co ccccccces Saturday, Feb. 26......... are 
ES cG% ¢v< sec obs anaaul Saturday, March 26......... April 
Washington ..................Saturday, April 23..........May 
ere Saturday, May 21.........- June 17 
WOR occ cecceccccc ccs Saturday, June 18..........duly 15 
Hermann, ........0.ssceeeees Saturday, July 16.........-Aug. 12 
Washington Saturday, Aug. 1 oes Sept. 9 
JOPMANN. «6. ee ees ee eee eee .. Saturday, Sept. 10.......... Oct. 7 
w 2 bP 200000 ccc sane Saturday, Oct. «.. Nov. 4 
Hermann, ..........6.045 +. Saturday, Nov. 5.........+ Dee. 2 
Washington ...... +ehmes Saturday, Dec. 3..... eceeDec. 80 
Hermann..... o60seeevceqedse Saturday, Dec. 31. ....... e 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 













Washington. . Wednesday, March 20 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept 14 
Hermann . Wednesday, April 27| Hermann .. . .. Wednesday, Oct. 12 
Washington Wednesday, May 25] Washington. . . Wednesday, Nev. 9 
Hermann . Wednesday, June 22| Hermann ........Wednesday, Dec. 7 


Washington Wednesday, July 20| Washington... :: / Wednesd: 
Hermann ..... ..-Wednesday, Ang. 17 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, : 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. * » S120 ; Gree 
All Letters and ee must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experen surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 South st. 
Oa ee ala 
} tAU, CROS CO., South: \ 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. gn sh 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


pe STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,’? Captain Cron an, will sail for Bermada and St. Tho- 
mas, with _ and 3 g +t. = day, September 7th. 
aussage Money to Bermuda. ..... ecccces tence ees BW OO 
Do. do. St. Thomas, .. 2.0 cece cccccsseess 10.00 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Jan. 22—1 year. 














E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr en, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATHS MAIL STHAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
Sete tee eweeeeeeeeeeeeces ees OND, Wee, 


see teteeeerecteresesseeces s ORD ’ 
4 snecitinmalatitedativaethenaesiine stares eds 
PR lm pea : ‘apeed; ond hale o> 


commodations for are for elegance and comfort. 4 
Price of pamage from Now York to tverpoo in first cabin, $120; in second de. $70, Ructe- 






PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 















January ..... 188- 

peauery ...... ved ° ” 
‘ebruary......5, “ = @.. 

February .....19, “ « 

- March ........5, “ a) - 

March .......19, “ = * 

Agata s+ 208 ° we © 

April 27252°223n, te 

op lheens toce mm @ _ * 
Peery «6. om = 

coc ce OMB ccccccccedly _» @ 
MPs sseccean & _ * 

sl 9026800060 _ © _ = 
(EE a0 bn 04kh's s 7, “* 

oe ; ‘= “a -10, - 
‘September st i 2 

eee wees om * a ~ 
<peaveue October ...0....1, « £* 
ees “15 . a 

Satu FdAY,...4+ .. November, . 12; “A 16, > 
Returdaa\........ December: 22210 * i 
Dashes coved December, , = _ 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
signed thereof 


} wend stones or metals, unless bills of lading are therefor, and the value expressed 
rein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ...........+..+++++-$120 | Second Cabin Passage................+. 878 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..................-$100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 888 
&@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 









Cal Co 
Ons UDKINS. | America,......... . Capt. Lerron, 
es . Ryrris. | Europa, . Capt. Saannon, 
pt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,. Capt. Stons, 
° ‘apt. HARRISON, | Niagara,............. 65-5 ‘apt. Lane 
These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pore 
we 
From 
MamasteR, 000 cccccvcese EL oa > 0 606.06 0 v0 ae vce. 66a ee cae August 8ist, 1853. 
Arabia ...........+..-New York............ Wedmesday,...... a Sept. Th, * 
RRR CC. coco OM Ith, * 
Nas + 6.640%41-48Gn SEY Wins ons 6b 66s Ge cise 6b coe cccse Sept. ist, ‘* 
M00 000 000 cncdnces eoenss £66 0bC? cos ccnenee an © 
MM covccce coc cecece BOE . «Wednesday... .........--October Sth, “* 
ND. 6.0 0beakeecen al Rr Octob’r 12th, * 
PETA, 0 00 co vcceecnce New York....... .. Wednesday, .... PE Ey Octob’r 19th, ** 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


“Por freight y to E. CUNARD, 
or fre or passage, app- . 
d 4 Bowling Green. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steumsbips as follows: 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteh. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow. .... Saturday, Aug.+ 20, 1853. | Olty of Manchester. .Wednesday, Aug. 24, 185%, 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘* | City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Sept. 14, ‘* 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘* | City of Manchester..Wednesday, Oct. 12, “ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Saloon after Staterooms ......... «+++ -$90 | Saloon after Staterooms ........... 20 gultieas 
midship ., we6eeoocasnataan 65 midship e coe eebecntea ae 
ee a "Feb a vo ke a Ve bees 55 a ne Se eee Bb i 


Including Steward’s fees. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

Freight, 80s. per ton ; coarse goods, hardware, &c., will be taken subject to agreement. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 

or No. 9 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisa, Commander, deaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Steen Sty ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tuespay afternoon, at 4 
clock. 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o'clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


qammneed hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
e year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the mey of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Tharsdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 12, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,|May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. lu | May 19, Septem. &, December 29, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Ang. 18, Tec, 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
te Bs Ht ey 

¢. E. MORGAN, an 70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, : 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil) 
sai) as follows— 





Skips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Constellation,.....-..Allen,. . April 11. .Aug. 11. Dec. 11] Jan. 26..May 26. Sep. 28 
Waterloo,. ....+. +++ Harvey. Feb. 11,.June 11, .Oct. 11 | Mar. 26. .July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley, . | Jan. 11,,.May 11, .Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June 26. Oct. 26 
Wert Point,........ -Allen,.........| Mar. 11, July 11..Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Aug. 26, Dec. 2 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desi 
they are furnished with every description of stores 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool...............875 
= "to New York, 80 


by men of character and experience, 
in point of comfort and convenience, and 
the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 





KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & ©O., Liverpool, 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the l6th, and New York on tte 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


New Yor . Havre, 









ST. DENIS Ist Janwary ......esecseeeseeeeees+( 16th February, 
Foilansbee, master. } Ie eg cesses ich Oesah 
ST.NICHOLAS, Ist February........ Minwee,  . 
ion let June....... 6 ah on side b¢0 43.00% «cS 
2 — Ist October saa? tna tace st s aaaue VGth November. 
il. 
wanowRy, New Oinpe) BEA <A 
Comm, eee. lst November . 16th December. 
6th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April... esesseseeeeeeese ees § 16th Baye 
. Willard, master. ; ws sa ae OY sieaeeeseeetesseceess) IBN Sabuary. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, ; rovided with all requisite articles for the come 
fort A conveni of p mgers, an commented by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of is $100, withont wines or liquors. th actually 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any charge ot 086 


SKEN, Agents, 
pore é 5 161 Bear! street, 














SEE — __- = 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACF. 





